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MORAL THEOLOGY AND MONOPOLIES. 


A MONOPOLY, or what is in substance the same thing, a 
Trust, is defined to be the sole right or power vested in one, or 
ina few, of selling any given object. It is either legal or pri- 
vate, according as the right is, for reasonable cause, granted by 
public authority ; or is gained by the private endeavor of one 
individual, or by the joint operation of a few. In menarchical 
governments this right is conferred as a privilege upon certain 
parties by the royal authority for the public good, or for the 
purpose of collecting a lawful tribute from merchants. We 
are not asserting that such privileges have been always judi- 
ciously bestowed by princes, or that, when given, they were 
never abused. We are merely stating the point of view from 
which right legislation did not condemn, but approved them; 
to wit, their creation was propter bonum publicum—by reason of 
the public good. 

In free and democratic America, as no such power of con- 
ferring privileges is vested in any individual, monopolies have 
been brought about by combinations of individuals, who, uniting 
great administrative abilities with large capital, have purchased 
_ for themselves the sole and exclusive power of selling certain 
' articles of merchandise. Hence, whether deriving from royal 
' concession or owing their origin to private wealth, enterprise, 
_ and shrewdness, all monopolies or trusts essentially agree in this, 
| that they constitute a power residing solely with one man, or one 
» smal! body of men, of selling any given article. Let us suppose 
' “monopoly” to go better with “ monarchy” and “trust” to com- 
' port more decently with the government of a free, sovereign, and 
_ independent people. But, before proceeding further, be it men- 

_ tioned that a “corner” may be made either upon rare and valua- 
1 Copyright. Rev. A. F. Hewir, 1889. 
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ble articles of luxury, or upon the common necessaries of life. 
Desirous of being practical, we confine our remarks strictly to 
the latter. Considered in the abstract, there is nothing wrong 
in American citizens by industry, energy, and tact winning 
for themselves the sole and exclusive sale of any article, be it 
even one of the necessaries of life. But the vital question yet 
remains: Within what limits must individuals or corporations 
so circumstanced fix the price of their merchandise, in order 
not to offend either the precept of justice or that of charity? 4 

To that class of minds which makes the letter of the statute 
book the measure of right, and which esteems no man a thief 
who, by whatever means not technically illegal, amasses wealth, 
my attempt to discover limitations to the prices demanded by 
monopolists may seem both astounding and absurd. But if there 
be such a thing as a just or an unjust price, which no one denies, 
it must be definable by some criterion; and, if applicable to indi- 
viduals, we see no reason why it should not be equally applied to 
monopolies, legal or private. Men may be as much responsible 
for injustice perpetrated by combinations of which they are 
members as for what they do as single individuals. So far as 
personal responsibility is concerned, the proposition that corpor- 
ations are soulless, is no less an absurdity than that Jay Gould 
or any other individual is soulless. If Texas train-robbers form 
“trusts” to seize upon the United States mail, it does not shield 
them individually from the rigorous punishment of the law. 
Each one is personally responsible for the whole guilt chargeable 
to their united and corporative rascality and bound to at least 
a pro rata restitution. We see no plausible reason why any ex- 
emption from this rule should be extended to moneyed monopo- 
lists, whensoever they go beyond the limits of commutative 
justice, 

Nor can the exorbitant prices extorted by “trusts” be jus- 
tified upon the plea of what is called the law of supply and de- 
mand. For it is evident that that principle presupposes the 
interaction of another factor, namely, honest competition. This 
factor eliminated, the whole problem is falsely stated. But it is 
the essential nature of monopolies to suppress this essential fac- 
tor. No monopoly can be formed till competition be crushed 
out. Corruptio unius, generatio alterius—the death of one is the 
life of the other. The plea, therefore, is groundless, and hence 
the same criterion must regulate the price of objects for cor- 
porations as for individuals. What that criterion is we shall 
see after producing the following conditions laid down by St. 
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Liguori as essential to the moral integrity of monopolies. | 
ciie him as standing at the head of modern moral theologians : 





“Dico I. Monopolium legale licitum est, modo cum justo pretio fiat. 
Ratio est, quia ob justam boni publici causam Princeps illud ceu privile- 
gium, vel ad tributum a mercatoribus exigendum, concedere potest. 

“Dico II. Monopolium privatum illicitum est in sequentibus casibus : 

“1°, Si mercator impediat fraude vel mendacio ne aliz merces adver- 
tantur, ut ipse merces suas carius vendat cum communi detrimento. 

“2°, Si unus vel pauci merces omnes emant ut deinde illas carius ven- 
dant” (S. Lig. n. 815).—Apud Gury, De Monopolzo. 

“TI say first: Legal monopoly is licit, provided the price be just. The 
reason is because a prince may for just cause of public good cede it either 
as a privilege or for the purpose of exacting tribute from merchants, 

“I say secondly: Private monopoly is illicit in the following cases: 

“st. If a merchant impede by fraud or by falsehood the importation of 
other merchandise for the purpose of selling his own too high, to the 
common detriment. 

“2d. If one or a few (merchants) buy up all merchandise, in order af- 
terwards to sell it at too high a price.” 


Three conditions are therefore absolutely necessary to the 
establishment of a just monopoly. First, it should not be detri- 
mental to the common good; second, it should not be brought 
about by fraud or by falsehood; third, the price should not be 
too high. We believe these conditions are sufficiently plain, 
reasonable, and just. It is the intention of government to pro- 
mote the common good; whatever, therefore, defeats this end is 
an enemy to society, and iso facto calls for governmental cor- 
rection. No honest man will contend that in the formation of a 
monopoly either fraud or deceit is admissible; since in no cause, 
howsoever good, does the end justify iniquitous means. We must 
enter into a somewhat more lengthy exposition of the third re- 
quirement. What is a just or an unjust price? Be it remem- 
bered that weare not treating of the rarer articles of luxury, but 
of such objects of trade as belong to the necessaries of life, and 
of whose value, therefore, a correct judgment is to be found 
among the great mass of the people. We say, then, that the price 
of an article is either legal or natural; legal, where it is deter- 
mined by law; natural, where it corresponds to that value which 
the common estimation of the people places upon it. So far as 
we are aware there are no legal prices in the United States. The 
current estimation in which the people hold any given thing 
determines its natural price. This varies with varying circum- 
stances. When the supply is scarcest and the demand greatest, 
we have the highest price; vice versa, or when the supply is 
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greatest and the demand least, we have the lowest price; while 
the value which rises or falls between these two extremes is 
denominated medium price. Let us now puta case. A few 
capitalists form a monopoly and make a “corner” upon flour. 
They have the exclusive sale of the whole of that article in the 
entire country. They agree not tosell flour but for the highest 
price: meaning by highest price not that which the “ corner” 
begets, but that. which existed before the formation of the mo- 
nopoly. Do such capitalists sin against justice? St. Liguori 
holds, as a more probable opinion, that they do not. Because to 
sin against justice the price must be unjust. But it is admitted 
that the price, though the highest, is just. No injustice is there- 
fore done, and, as a further consequence, such capitalists are. 
under no obligation of restitution. But in answer to the ques- 
tion, Do they sin against charity? the holy doctor replies in 
the affirmative : 


“ Quia, licet charitate non obligeris ad vendendum infra summum pre- 
tium, videris tamen obligari ad non dissuadendum aliis, ne minori pretio 
vendant. Ita licet charitate non tenearis ad eleemosynam tali pauperi 
erogandam, prohiberis tamen alios dissuadere, si qui eam largiri volunt” 
(S. Lig. ibid.) 

“ Because, even though you are not bound by charity to sell below the 
highest price, none the less it seems that you are bound not to dissuade 
others from selling at a lower price. Just as, though you are not bound to 
give alms to such and such a pauper, you are, however, forbidden to dis- 
suade others from so doing if there be any who are willing to bestow it.” 


This applies to the monopolists in the above case, because 
they mutually dissuade each other from selling their goods 
at more reduced figures, all having agreed to sell only for the 
highest. 

In the solution of the above, or a similar case, St. Liguori cites 
another opinion of theologians who hold that said monopolists 
do sin against justice. He talls this opinion prodabilis—i. e., based 
upon solid grounds. But we have stood for liberty, and given 
them the benefit of the most liberal view of casuistry. It isa 
monopoly brought about by no fraudulent or deceitful means ; 
the prices fixed are not above the highest market rates, its prin- 
ciples are exempt from the onus of restitution; not withstanding 
all which, we yet find them charged with sinning against the 
precept of charity, and that by one of the profoundest and most 
liberal doctors of the church. Every Catholic knows what that 
means. It means that he can purchase damnation to his soul as 
readily by sins against charity as by sins against justice, and that 
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though he be freed from the dutv of restitution to man, before 
God he shall answer to that other precept: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. 

We are now ina position to steal a glance at the so-called 
“trusts” or monopolies in the United States. That they uni- 
versally sin against charity is the least that can be said against 
them, and, for such as accept the maxim of soulless corpora- 
tions, no doubt the least thing taken into consideration. Men 
often countenance under the shadow of a corporation what they 
would repudiate as individuals. That they are injurious to the 
community at large, are detrimental to the common good, we 
have seen triumphantly asserted by many, and successfully de- 
nied by none. When the people have appealed for remedy to 
the general government, the advocates of trusts would make 
believe that monopolies are merely private enterprises, and, as a 
consequence, national legislation against them would be an in- 
fringement of personal rights. But evils which affect the com- 
mon weal are no less public evils because they proceed from 
private individuals. It is by their effects, not by their origin, 
that they must stand or fall. A streamlet bursts forth in 
Minnesota, but the Mississippi swells into national importance 
long before reaching the Gulf of Mexico. The proper object for 
government legislation is all that domain of commerce between 
citizens of States which concerns the whole country, whatever 
be its source. Nor do we understand how monopolists dare 
minimize themselves into individuals, it being an established fact 
that they wield a power to which not only States, but, as in 
the case of the whiskey trust, the national government has been 
- forced to submit; and they control treasures that would enrich 
an empire. More than half the wealth of the United States is 
under monopolistic control. 

If we now inquire by what means these combinations, trusts, 
corporations, or, to call them by a more generic name, monopo- 
lies, are brought to a solid footing, we cannot exculpate them 
from either fraud or deceit. When they cannot suck minor 
competitors into the same vortex of iniquity as themselves, they 
do not hesitate to undersell them by an enormous depression 
of price, for the sole purpose of crushing out honest competi- 
tion. Thus the business, the fortunes, the prospects of many are 
wholly destroyed, to make way for their own unparalleled ex- 
tortions. Where men seem utterly regardless or ignorant of the 
precepts of morality ; where the doctrine that might constitutes 
right is carried to the bitter end; where no law of conscience, 
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but only selfishness and avarice stand between the rich, who are 
few, and the poor, who are many: to us it is impossible to per- 
ceive how clear-headed and honest writers doubt whether gov- 
ernment should interfere. The plea of private right is a false 
pretext. No man has a private right to inflict public injury. 
Whenever they clash, private good must yield to public good. 

That our de facto monopolists levy unjust prices the most 
casual observer cannot but know. Once masters of the situa- 
tion, they consider themselves bound by no commercial law in- 
dependent of themselves. As a consequence, the people at large 
cannot procure absolute necessaries of life but by paying twice 
the amount of the highest price existing before the “ corner.” 
Fortunate, too, may they esteem themselves if they are robbed 
to no greater extent. Let us illustrate. During the present 
season the whole South has been wrought up to a high pitch 
of indignation against the so-called “ Jute-Bagging Trust.” A 
brief notice of this may serve to disclose the boldness of enter- 
prise, the extent of power, and the far-reaching effects of similar 
conspiracies. Ad uno disce omnes. 

We presume it is well known by all classes of readers that the 
entire cotton crop of the South is pressed into bales of frum four 
to five hundred pounds eaca, and, being so pressed, is wrapped 
in what is called jute bagging. The raw material of this stuff 
comes from India, and is manufactured in this country. Fifty 
million yards are said to be the amount required each year for 
the entire cotton crop of five or six million bales. This supply 
of bagging is manufactured by some six or seven industries in 
the North, and before the formation of the trust was sold at the 
live-and-let-live prices of from seven to ten cents per yard. Thus 
seven was the lowest and ten the highest just price established 
by honest competition. With ingenuity to discover the means, 
and money to aid their enterprise, a few capitalists formed a 
combination and actually or virtually purchased every one ot 
the jute-bagging manufactories and all the raw material. Hav- 
ing gained complete control of the fifty million yards of jute 
bagging, till then considered absolutely necessary for the sale of 
cotton, they raised the price of this necessary article from seven 
to ten cents per yard to the exorbitant sum of about fifteen cents, 
or nearly fifty per cent. above the highest pre-existing value. 
If successful, this scheme means an unjustifiable tax of about two- 
and-a-half million dollars by private individuals upon the entire 
South, equal in area to almost one-half of the Union. Compared 
with the immense profits resulting from other combinations, 
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whose name is legion, this amount sinks into insignificance. The 
entire horizon of commerce is clouded by these gigantic frauds. 
There are your Standard Oil Company, your Whiskey Ring, 
your Western Union Telegraph Company, your “ corners” on 
flour, on sugar, on coffee, and on whatever else offers a hope of 
stupendous gain. Brought about by fraudulent and deceptive 
means, rising above the control of local or State laws, spreading 
beyond the interest of a few, obstructing the common good 
of the whole country, they have ceased to be matters of in- 
dividual right. They have risen to the importance of national 
evils and should be met by national legislation. 
C. A. OLIVER. 


Scranton, Miss, 





THE NEGROES AND THE INDIANS. 


“THE empire of the Catholic Church is a continual con- 
quest.” This saying of Cardinal Newman is exemplified in the 
growth of the church in this country. Year by year she has 
had to enlarge her tents in order. to make room for the ever-in- 
creasing number of her children. Churches, schools, institutions 
for every work of mercy are. flourishing on all sides. And in 
order to accomplish all this the clergy and people alike have de- 
veloped a generosity and enterprise worthy of the cause. But 
slight attention, in consequence, seems to have been paid to such 
works of zeal as were not in some sense local ; such, for instance, 
as the propagation of the faith among heathen nations, and espe- 
cially the conversion of the people of our own land which differ 
from us in race—the Indians and the negroes. 

Now, however, the church of America seems to be entering 
on a new era—an apostolic era. She is wakening up to the 
millions of souls at our very doors whose imploring voices call, 
“Pass over and help us.” In enacting decrees relative to the 
propagation of the faith among the Indians and negroes of the 
United States the Fathers of the Third Plenary Council display 
a determination to do much more for those so sadly neglected 
peoples than has hitherto been attempted. In regard to the ne- 
groes, the council exhorts the bishops of the South to found 
churches and schools for them, and to seek for missionary priests 
inflamed with zeal for souls to labor in that untilled portion of 
the Master’s vineyard. Directors of seminaries are urged to fos- 
ter vocations to the negro missions. Religious communities who 
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glory in their call to break the Bread of Life to famishing souls 
are exhorted to cheerfully second the bishops in carrying on this 
apostolic work. Lastly comes the decree that in all the dioceses 
of the country on the first Sunday of Lent, yearly, a collection 
shall be taken up, the proceeds to be devoted to the missions 
among the negroes and Indians. A commission composed of the 
Archbishop of Baltimore and two other bishops receives this 
money and distributes it to the hierarchy, to be used for the 
objects intended ; the distribution being made at a meeting of the 
commission held in July of each year. The bishops present state- 
ments setting forth the number of negroes and Indians in their 
respective dioceses, how many are Catholics, how many churches 
and schools are used by them, what are the hopes of future suc- 
cess, etc. Whus accurate knowledge is obtained of the present 
state of the church’s work among our unevangelized races. This 
article aims at giving a correct summary of this information, 
together with pertinent reflections. 

The first collection—after deducting the money sent, as pro- 
vided by the council, to the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith—amounted to $74,558 30.* Alargesum? By nomeans: 
a very small one; less than a cent each from our 8,000,000 Cath- 
olics. A large fund to work upon? Certainly not; for it could 
only allow a trifle over a cent for each of the 7,000,000 negroes, 
to say nothing of the claims of the Indians. More dioceses asked 
help forthe Indians than for the blacks, and as there is more 
missionary work actually in progress among the former, they 
therefore received more help. Small as the sum was, it proved 
a God-send to the poor bishops who have to depend upon it for 
churches, schools, etc., for both races. 

Taking up the colored work first, we find over ninety Catho- 
lic schools for colored children now flourishing in the eighteen 
dioceses of the South, many of which were built and many more 
are supported, at least partially, by this fund. In the schools 
teachers belonging to communities are chiefly Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis, St. Dominic, and St. Benedict, Sisters of Mercy and of Char- 
ity, Sisters of St. Joseph and of the Sacred Heart, and the two 
colored sisterhoods, viz.: the Oblates, of Baltimore, and the Sisters 
of the Holy Family, at New Orleans. No Catholic brotherhood - 
has charge of acolored school. God bless them! those noble- 


* The total amount received for the Colored and Indian Missions from the collection of 
1888 is $74,558 30. Since January 1, 1888, $2,408 77 have been received to be put to the 
credit of the collection of 1887, making the total amount for that year $81,889 or, Thus the 
first year’s collection was much greater than the second year’s, 
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hearted women who devote their lives to the care and training 
of the little ones of Christ whose parents, for the most part 
brought up without any notion of home and its sacred mean- 
ing, are unfit to mould the immortal beings entrusted to them. 
Would that these heroic souls would find many and generous 
emulators among their countrywomen! And there islittle doubt 
that the apostolic spirit, already beginning to stir the hearts of 
our young men, is all aglow among the Christian maidens of the 
land. 

Quite a number of the schools are conducted by lay teachers 
whose zeal is great and praiseworthy ; they are chiefly in places 
where sisters cannot be had. The sisterhoods meet with great 
success in colored school work. These gentle souls seem to have 
learned perfectly how to reach the hearts of the little ones and 
how to please their parents. Writing of this influence, Bishop 
Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, says: ‘“ Parents and children, though 
they are almost all non-Catholics, are devoted to the sisters.” 
His schools—as, in fact, all the colored schools, whatever the faith 
of the children’s parents may be—are to all intents and purposes 
Catholic; for Catholic text-books are used, the catechism is 
taught, and daily prayers are said. In confirmation of this the 
following extract from the Bishop of Galveston’s letter is given: 
“ We feel gratified at the success of our schools, and we are cer- 
tain that a great good is to be done by this work. The poor col- 
ored people are grateful for the interest taken in them. The 
sisters engaged in teaching have cheerfully given their services 
gratis.” 

Father Chassé, chancellor of the Archdiocese of New Or- 
leans, in his statement to the commission says: ‘“ There are one 
hundred and sixty thousand negroes in this diocese, nearly all 
baptized Catholics. But for various reasons, especially for want 
of early religious instruction, the majority of them are lost to 
the church. What we need most here is the establishing of 
Catholic schools to counterbalance the evil effects of the free 
public schools. Some progress has already been made in that 
line, and had we the means to push on the good work, each par- 
ish could have a free parochial school for the colored children. 
Could this be done, we certainly would have an immense number 
of children, born of Catholic parents and baptized Catholics, 
who now attend the free public schools and later on join the 
Methodists or Baptists. Race prejudice, although decreasing 
and disappearing, still exists, especially in country parishes. 
... The poverty of the great majority of our white Catholics 
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makes it quite impossible for the pastors to have free colored 
schools. And yet without such schools these children will in all 
probability be lost to the church.” 

Ever since the war the various Protestant denominations have 
been exceedingly active, not only in Louisiana but all over the 
South, in missionary work among the blacks, while we Catholics, 
drawing our cloaks around us like the Scribe and the Levite in the 
parable, silently passed on, leaving the half-dead Ethiopian to his 
—must it be said ?—kind-hearted Samaritan. Asa result of these 
non-Catholic efforts, fully one hundred high-schools alone, sup 
ported by Northern Protestants, flourish in different parts of the 
South. Some of them, too, are enormous in point of numbers, 
v.g., the Claflin University of South Carolina, built by and named 
after a Mr. Claflin of Boston, had during the scholastic year 1886 
-1887 965 scholars, a number exceeding by about 50 the aggre- 
gate attendance at the three Catholic colleges of New York— 
Fordham, Manhattan, and St. Francis Xavier. Two Protestants 
of Connecticut, John B. Slater and Daniel Hand, have given a 
million each as a fund for the normal and industrial training of 
colored boys, and to-day (Dec. 19) the papers announce a gilt 
of one thousand acres of land in the State of Kentucky to Wil- 
berforce Colored University, Oberlin, Ohio. Is it not high time 
for us to emulate this example by, at the very least, contributing 
generously to the annual Lenten collection, which is intended to 
furnish the sinews of war in this struggle for souls to the impov- 
erished and sparsely-settled dioceses of the South? 

We must remember that outside of Maryland, Kentucky, and 
New Orleans over ninety per cent. of the negroes do not belong 
and never have belonged to the Catholic Church. Among them 
the work is truly apostolic. Hence, to bring them into the true 
fold are the bishops erecting churches, starting schools, and 
looking out for missionaries. Of the 650,000 negroes in Virginia 
about 500 are Catholics; that is, out of every 1,300 negroes but 
one is a Catholic. At present six Catholic schools are at work 
in the Diocese of Richmond, of which nearly all the scholars are 
not only children of non-Catholic parents, but are for the most 
part not even baptized. 

In 1887 the Sisters of Charity opened a colored school in Pe- 
tersburg with an attendance of sixty, a// non-Catholic and unbap- 
tized children. They were soon preparing anumber of them for 
baptism. The Richmond school has been in existence for the 
last four years, and it has been so fruitful in converts that St. Jo- 
seph’s colored congregation has grown steadily in membership 
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until it is now an assured success. Quite a notable prvof of this 
is the consoling fact that on the second Sunday of last Advent six- 
teen adults were baptized in this church. In his application for 
help Bishop Keane writes as follows: “ The allowance so kindly 
given us last year has been expended in supporting priest and 
sisters in Richmond, commencing the erection of our industrial 
and normal school-house, in supporting the school at Keswick, and 
also the schooj at Petersburg. We would need more than we 
can dare hope for in order to accomplish the work that ought to 
be done this year in Norfolk, in Charlottesville, in Union Mills, and 
in Gordonsville, besides carrying on the work already in exist- 
ence. We cannot, therefore, hope to carry all to completion, but 
we will begin and go as far as we can—that is, as far as kind 
Providence and his agents will supply us with means to go.” 

In the same strain write all the bishops of the South. They 
are fully sensible of the responsibility of providing the means of 
salvation for those millions of freedmen to whom the Catholic 
Church is verily a sealed book. But, like the children of Israel, 
they find it hard to make bricks without straw. If this impor- 
tant work is not done, the whole Catholic body in America shall 
bear the blame, inasmuch as we neglected to supply them with 
the means to carry on their projects of zeal. The bishops, more- 
over, agree that to effect lasting results it is necessary to begin 
with the children and train them up in Catholic schools. As the 
twig is bent the tree isinclined. If thechildren are well ground- 
ed in the knowledge of Catholic faith, they can be relied on to 
persevere. As for adult converts, they cannot be expected in 
any great numbers, nor can they generally be soconfidentiy de- 
pended on to persevere, as it is dificult to properly instruct 
and ground them in the faith. 

The children, with innocent hearts and minds yet fresh and 
free from erroneous notions, are the best material for the forma 
tion of converts. There are more than amillion colored children 
in the Southern States who never darken the door of any school- 
room, for the simple reason that there are no schools within their 
reach. The parents, as a rule, are anxious to get some schooling 
for the children; nor would they hesitate to send them to Catho- 
lic schools if there were any in the vicinity, even though they felt 
certain that the children would thereby become Catholics. The 
colored people generally have much less prejudice and human 
respect than the whites, and as they are naturally a religious peo- 
ple, they instinctively feel that their children will be all the bet- 
ter for attending a Catholic school. A large share of the funds 
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placed at the disposal of the Southern bishops by the commission 
goes towards the founding of schools. But the number must ne- 
cessarily depend on the amount of money they receive, and so 
far this has been too limited to accomplish much. We notice 
among the works proposed by the bishops for this year some 
twenty-five new schools. 

The number of Catholic colored churches does not exceed 
twenty in the whole United States, and they form a circle around 
the outskirts of the old slave States, the churches in Richmond, 
Va., and Lexington, Ky., being the only two in the heart of the 
South. There are, however, many congregations in the South 
composed mostly of colored Catholics. Eight of the twenty 
churches are in the charge of the Josephite Fathers, who bind 
themselves by vow to work exclusively for the negroes. The 
Benedictine Fathers have several colored missions under their 
care. Bishop Becker writes as follows to the secretary of the 
commission: “ The Benedictines have done nearly all the work 
for the colored here for some years past. They own the Islands 
of Hope and Skidaway by deed in trust for the purpose of edu- 
cating the negro youth. The order spent, through the late ven- 
erable Arch-abbot Wimmer, $10,000 on the place. They kept 
two, and at times three, priests there, and the same number of 
brothers. The Jesuit Fathers are also laboring for the colored 
both in Macon and in Augusta, where they get no remuneration 
for their services. We have now a colored orphanage which is 
growing, alas! too rapidly. The Sisters of St. Francis in Augus- 
ta have about twenty-five girls in their care, and we are doing 
what we can in Washington, Atlanta, Brunswick, Savannah, and 
elsewhere for the colored folks. [I am most willing and anxious 
to aid the poor colored folks with all my might and main. We 
must try to build one, or even two, more churches for them in 
Savannah. With every desire to have zealous clergy engage in 
this work, and with a wide field of action (800,000 colored people) 
and every favor for intrepid missionaries, | remain, yours, etc.” 

Bishop Haid, O.S.B., the recently consecrated Vicar-Aposto- 
lic of North Carolina, in writing to the commission for funds to 
enable him to spread the faith among the 540,000 colored people 
of his vicariate, says: ‘‘ Up to the present but little could be ac- 
complished, yet we have a neat brick church and school near the 
abbey, and Father Moore also has a school for colored children 
in Wilmington. We must endeavor to get schools at Charlotte 
and other places where we can best reach the colored people. 
Every effort will be made to spread the faith among them, and, 
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aided by God and your generosity, we hope much good may be 
done.” 

Father Gross, V.G. of North Carolina, a true missionary of 
the apostolic type, writes thus to the commission: “ These poor 
people are at the very door of the great Catholic dioceses of the 
United States. Perhaps it is because they are so near that they 
have attracted so little attention. Now, at least, it is time for us 
to begin to do something for them. We have no time to lose. 
The Northern preachers are fairly gobbling them up. I have 
watched the plans of the Protestants. They start a school with 
a religious mission attached, and they succeed in this way in 
securing the colored people. Fine talk will not help the cause. 
Money and hard work are needed to carry on the missionary 
work.” 

These words need nocomment. Bishop O’Sullivan, of Mobile, 
in his report to the commission deplores his want of priests to 
work for the negroes of his diocese. “Owing to the want of 
means and scarcity of priests willing to work for the colored 
people, the hopes for success in the immediate future are not 
encouraging. But if we can establish schools it will be a step in 
advance, and we may then hope for good results when the Lord 
sends us missionaries.” 

There are 650,000 colored in the diocese of Mobile; 2,500 of 
them are Catholics, and the rest have hardly any religion at all. 
What an immense harvest of souls all ready for the reapers! 
Shall we in the North fold our arms and expect the clergy of the 
South to do this work? But there are not even priests enough 
to attend to the Catholics of the South. Bishop O'Sullivan de- 
clares that the colored Catholics, 2,500 in number, along the Gulf 
of Mobile are losing the faith because he has no priest to send 
to them. This scarcity of priests is felt everywhere in the 
South ; therefore, if the negroes are to be evangelized at all it 
must be done immediately. 

Apostles are needed entirely devoted to the work—men not 
afraid to live in the huts, eat at the tables of the negroes, and 
make themselves all things to them for Christ’s sake. A stupid 
race prejudice, as strong among Catholics as Protestants, must 
be faced and lived down. The apostles of Christ have no caste 
to lose and nothing to fear socially in their work, for the Catho- 
lics of the South will appreciate their heroic generosity. 

Says Archbishop Janssens: ‘‘ Our priests everywhere in the 
Southern States are devoted to their duty, and willing also to 
work for the colored people as well as for the whites. But the 
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work for the one and for the other is quite different, and it is 
almust impossible, a few cases excepted, as far as my experience 
goes, to do much good for the salvation of the negro whilst en- 
gaged in the ministry for the whites. Again, most all the South- 
ern dioceses stand greatly in need of priests to keep up the work 
that has already been established and needs to be continued ; 
consequently, it is next to impossible to obtain priests willing 
and possessing the necessary requisites to devote themselves to 
this peculiar work.” 

In the State of Florida there are 1,200 Catholics among a 
negro population of 150,000. For his work Bishop Moore, of St. 
Augustine, asks of the commission aid to build a church in his 
cathedral city and another in Jacksonville. Quite a number of 
colored schools flourish in this diocese, and are regarded there, 
as elsewhere, as the main reliance for permanent success. 

The Bishop of Nashville has over 400,000 negroes in his dio- 
cese, comprising the State of Tennessee, of whom but ¢hzrty are 
Catholics. He thus writes to the commission: “I expect to en- 
large the school in Memphis and to open a new one in Nash- 
ville, also to procure suitable locations for churches and schools 
in both cities. ... Our only hope lies in the education of the 
youth. The beginning in Memphis has been very promising. 
That school, as well as the one we purpose opening in Nash- 
ville, will, I trust, at no distant day form the nucleus around 
which colored congregations will gradually grow up and be 
firmly established.” 

The Bishop of Covington gives an interesting account of the 
progress of the good work in his diocese. He is at present 
erecting a substantial brick building in Lexington, Ky., to serve 
the twofold purpose of church and school for the colored people. 
And for all this he has to depend on the allotment he gets from 
the commission, whilst he hopes that St. Joseph’s Seminary for 
the Colored Missions, Baltimore, may ere long be able to send 
him missionaries. 

God grant that this seminary, so long talked of and now at 
last established, may meet the hopes and expectations of the 
Southern bishops! Many regard it as the one thing needed for 
the evangelization of the colored race. Thus writes the Bishop 
of Wheeling: “It is safe to predict that this seminary, sanc- 
tioned, fostered, and blessed by the American hierarchy, and 
generously sustained by the alms and prayers of the pious faith- 
ful, will prove to be the commencement of a systematic effort for 
the conversion of our colored brethren and, under the providence 
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of God, the most effectual means of bringing thousands of that 
race to the knowledge of our holy church and to a share in 
the priceless treasures of redemption.” 

At all events, the humble beginning of St. Joseph’s Seminary 
is the most essential step yet taken towards securing a large and 
steadily increasing body of “ priests who will consecrate their 
thoughts, their lives, and themselves wholly and entirely to the 
services of the colored people ” (II. Conc. Balt.) 

The signs of the times are truly encouraging. They point to 
a great and steady cultivation of the immense mission-field of the 
South, in which as yet but few furrows have been turned up 
by Catholic ploughshares. One’s heart is stirred by emotions of 
mingled pity and love when looking at the vast colored popula- 
tion, in considering that not more than one-half of the 7,000,000 
negroes ever received the waters of regeneration in any form of 
baptism. Four millions of them belong to no church, profess no 
creed. Although living amid Christians, they are as alien from 
Christianity as the dyed bodies nature gave them are from those 
of their white fellow-countrymen. In many cases Voudooism 
and kindred superstitions make up the sum and substance of 
their worship. And, moreover, they dwell in the South—the 
stronghold of Protestantism—where the Catholics, outside the 
large cities, may be compared, in the words of the prophet, to 
the few grapes left on the vines after the vintage. If, then, the 
colored people, naturally religious though they be, become not 
Christians, it is we Catholics of the North who shall be held 
responsible for their loss. Men and means are needed ; apostles 
far more than money—apostolic men and women. 

If we now turn from the negro of the South to the Indians of 
the West and Southwest, we find the same consoling evidences of 
the church’s efforts in behalf of Christianity and civilization. 
From the discovery of this continent the church has ever mani- 
fested great zeal for the salvation of the Indians, and the records 
of her Indian missions form the most glorious pages of her his- 
tory in America. But never before has she had so many labor- 
ers in the field as in our own day. Many of the teaching orders 
of women have now charge of the schools of the various mis- 
sions, thus laying the foundations of permanent Christian com- 
munities. Here, even more than elsewhere, the school is the 
nursery of the church; the latter cannot prosper without the 
former. 

From the reports of the bishops we gather that there are 
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81,690 Catholic Indians in the United States,* who have ninety- 
five churches for their exclusive use, and seventy-five priests 
working exclusively, or nearly so, for their spiritual welfare. 
During the year 1887 there were 2,481 baptisms, of which num- 
ber 433 were adults. The greatest number found in any one 
diocese are 40,000 Catholic Indians in the Vicariate of Browns- 
ville, Texas. Extremely poor and unable to support churches 
and schools, the spiritual condition of those Indians of the South- 
west, as set forth in the appeal to the commission for funds, is 
truly pitiable. 

The following is from the report of Father Juvanceau, the 
superintendent of Catholic schools in New Mexico: 

“The work of Christianizing the Indians can be accomplished 
only through the medium of education; to this point Archbishop 
Salpointe has given special attention. Eleven schools are now 
in operation among the Indians. We have in this archdiocese 
about 35,000 Indians ; 12,000 belong to so-called civilized tribes, 
whilst the other 23,000 are almost entirely wild and ignorant. 
Up tothe present time it has been materially impossible to do 
anything for these Indians, although we are well aware that 
they would be willing to receive missionaries among them. 
The number of priests is entirely inadequate to the work, and 
the diocesan resources are so limited that no serious good can be 
accomplished. Whilst his grace the archbishop is striving gen- 
erously with his small means to keep up schools among the In- 
dians, he has to contend against the efforts of the Protestant 
sects who are trying to plant, with no less energy, the seeds of 
error in our pueblos. We ask for help to carry out our plans 
of education among our red brethren. . . . The report of the 
presbytery held in Santa Fé in December, 1886, stated that a 
demand for $100,000 had been made to the Board of (Protestant) 
Home Missions, to be expended in New Mexico.” 

Mutatis mutandis the above might be truthfully reported of 
many other dioceses as well as of Santa Fé. Everywhere the 
bishops express the same solicitude for the Indians and deplore 
their want of resources to carry on the work of evangelization. 

Bishop Brondel, of Montana, states that in his diocese there are 
10,000 Indians, of whom 4,000 are Catholics, who are cared for by 


* The late Mrs. General Sherman, in her article, ‘‘ Catholic Missions” (CATHOLIC WORLD, 
October, 1884), gives the number of Catholic Indians as 106,000, Protestant Indians 15,000 ; and 
the total Indian population of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, as 259,244. Estimated 
Indian population of Alaska, 50,000. 
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eleven sons of St. Ignatius. The bishop writes: ‘ My plans for 
the future must depend greatly on the amount of funds that are 
forthcoming. What was received last year from the commission 
was but a drop in the bucket to assist in the superhuman efforts 
to establish new Indian missions. All the Indians will become 
Catholic with God’s grace, if we have men and means to carry 
on the work.” 

Of the 18,000 Indians in Washington Territory 6,000 are 
members of the church, for whom ten priests labor, mostly 
Jesuits, having fifteen churches. The zealous bishop of that 
place writes as follows: “It would not be hard to convert many 
of the Indians who are yet infidels or Protestants if we had more 
priests, and with them means. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
the commission will help us to Christianize and educate the In- 
dians of our diocese.” 

Dakota, with its Indian population of 30,000, has proved to 
be a most fruitful missionary field under the fostering care of 
Bishop Marty. There are seventeen priests, twelve churches, 
and twenty-six schools for 4,100 Catholic Indians. The bishop 
says: “ All will become Catholics if we can reach and teach 
them. Of those who shall be lost we must admit: sanguis corum 
super nos.” 

The Vicar-Apostolic of Idaho has 1,345 Catholic Indians out 
of a total population of 4,325. “ Thegreatest difficulty,” he says, 
“is to obtain zealous priests and pecuniary means; but I hope 
with the assistance of God and the help of generous Catholics 
to provide missions for every tribe in my jurisdiction in the 
next few years.” We might multiply quotations did space per- 
mit. But these will suffice to give some conception of what is 
being done, and to show how much more could be accomplished 
if Catholics would take greater interest in the missions. 

But the Indians are dying out, people say, and there is no 
sense in spending money on them. We answer that although 
some few tribes are gradually disappearing, still the total Indian 
population does not decrease. As a matter of fact, the Indians 
are on the increase, and are bound to go on increasing if the 
United States government continues to pursue its present policy 
with them. They are, on the whole, fairly treated, and the gen- 
eral government affords the different religious denominations 
of the country ample encouragement and aid whenever aid 
wherever they begin to work for the welfare of “the nation’s 
wards.” True, the peace policy inaugurated by President 
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Grant in 1870 was unjust and unfair to the Catholic missions. 
But it is now practically dead, and so Catholic missionaries are 
no longer restricted in their zealous labors. They may build 
schools wherever they wish, and, once the school is up, the gov- 
ernment steps in and pays a regular quota for the education of 
every child in attendance. This amount goes a good way 
towards the support of the Catholic Indian schools. 

Are, then, the Indians and their descendants for countless gen- 
erations to come to possess the priceless treasure of Catholic 
faith? The answer rests with ourselves. If by our alms and 
our prayers we come to the rescue of those devoted mission- 
aries who give their lives for the salvation of the poor Indian, 
innumerable souls will be saved which without our co-operation 
will inevitably be lost. It is not unusual to hear hard things 
said against the Catholicity of Italy and France. But these 
two nations keep the apostolic fire brightly burning ; so much 
so that we have been assured that in one year one hundred stu- 
dents left for the foreign missions from a single French pre- 
paratory seminary, while to-day four thousand Italians are in 
the vanguard of the Lord’s army among the heathens of Asia 
and Africa. 

The following anecdote, related by the Bishop of Salford at a 
public meeting on behalf of his college, illustrates this point : 

“Last year [1886] I passed through Holland on my way to 
Rome, and I heard that a little missionary college had just been 
established on the borders of Holland, of which a German priest 
was the head. I went to see his humble establishment—humble 
indeed it was—and I spoke with him upon its origin. I said: 
‘ Well, you are a man of spirit ; for while you Germans are being 
persecuted at home, you are establishing a college for foreign 
missions.’ ‘Yes,’ he said to me, ‘this thought occurred to me: 
it occurred to me that perhaps one of the reasons why we Catho- 
lics of Germany are now going through so terrible a persecu- 
tion is that hitherto we have done nothing for the heathen. 
We have administered to our own wants, and we have forgotten 
those abroad who had none to minister to them; and,’ he added, 
‘I think that one of the best ways of obtaining the grace of God 
upon Germany, and of removing persecution, and of consolidat- 
ing the Catholic Church in our midst, is to perform a great act 
of faith and to establish here, where we can, on the borders of 
Holland, a German foreign missionary college. We shall show 
thus, even in the midst of sufferings and persecution, that we 
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really love our Lord and desire to propagate his name to the 
farthest bounds of the world.’ I asked him, ‘ Have you dared to 
expound this theory in going about Germany as you have done?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I have spoken of it openly everywhere, and peo- 
ple seemed to think there was a great deal of truth in it.’ 
“ Well,” continued the bishop, “ this conversation again suggested 
to me that motives of self-interest as well as of gratitude should 
urge us also to do all that we can to spread the faith. . . .” 

Useless regrets avail nothing; the negroes are among us and 
of us; so, also, are the Indians. Our duties in their regard have 
been told us in no uncertain sound by the Fathers of the Third 
Plenary Council, who have shouldered this work of evangeliza- 
tion, making it their own. They became responsible in ordering 
the collection, the reasons for which they thus give: “ We have 
done this through a deep sense of duty, and we trust that our 
noble-hearted people will not regard it as a burden imposed on 
them, but as an opportunity presented to them of co-operating 
in a work which must be specially dear to the heart of our 
Lord. The divine commission to the church stands for ever: 
Go, teach all nations: preach the Gospel to every creature ; and 
every one who desires the salvation of souls should yearn for its 
fulfilment, and consider it a privilege to take part in its realiza- 
tion. The more we appreciate the gift of faith the more must 
we long to have it imparted to others. The missionary spirit is 
one of the glories of the church and one of the chief character- 
istics of Christian zeal.” 

We have an unbounded confidence in our Catholic people, 
who know too well the worth of the true faith to be careless in 
offering it to others. Nor will this collection injure local works. 
Listen to Cardinal Manning: 

“TI think I hardly need to answer the reckless or selfish objec- 
tion which is often made that we must look at home, and that if 
we send our alms abroad there will not be the means of doing 
the work of the church at home. I think if we are to be dwarfed 
and stunted and chilled by such worldly arguments as these the 
earth under our feet will be barren and the heaven will be 
stayed that it give no dew. I am confident that in the works of 
our Master and in the tillage of his kingdom the more spiritual 
husbandry there is, and the more ploughs there are going to turn 
up the furrows of the field, the more pledge and promise we 
have not only of an abundant harvest, but of an abundant bless- 
ing ; and that if we give freely, He will not be outdone in gener 
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osity, and that by giving our utmost we shall lack nothing. . . 
It is because we have need of men and means at home that I am 
convinced we ought to send both men and means abroad. In 
exact proportion as we freely give what we have freely received 
will our works at home prosper and the zeal and number of our 
priests be multiplied.” 

In the welfare of the negro race the Holy Father has mani- 
fested a marked interest, especially by his letter on slavery on 
the occasion of the emancipation in Brazil, and by sending $60,- 
000 to Cardinal Lavigerie to help in putting down the Arabian 
slave-trade. To encourage the faithful of the United States, he 
has granted a plenary indulgence, to be gained on the day the 
collection is made for the negroes and Indians by all who com- 
ply with the usual conditions of receiving the sacraments, and 
also pray for the propagation of the faith and the intentions of 
His Holiness. 





LENT.’ 


*Twas Lent. A sad soul ina desert land was wandering lone; 
While sad, at intervals, across the sand came wail and moan. 

“ Sweet Christ, too much—I faint—is Lent!” 

The scorching wind rang out its discontent. 
Till, lo, a voice from heav’n: “ Canst suffer not with Me? 
Then come. Who suffered sore releases thee.” 


‘Tis Lent. We, pilgrims in a desert land, know grief and fear, 
Thou pitying Christ. Oh, through the burning sand draw Thou 
a-near ! 
Give us of strength to keep the fast : 
Thy voice from heav’n vouchsafe to us at last 
When sight us fails: “ The feast is ready. See! 
Beloved, well hast thou kept Lent with Me.” 


Lucy AGNES HAYEs. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE ANTISEMITIC MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


THE Antisemitic movement, though hardly ten years old un- 
der that name, has thrown a mass of publications on the market 
among the authors of which we encounter the learned Catholic 
priest, the professor of theology, the lawyer, the atheist, men of 
all creeds and of no creeds, and hence also a correspondingly 
great disparity of opinions as to the intrinsic merits of the whole 
question. Mr. August Trefort, the late Minister of Education in 
Hungary, condemns, for instance, the movement not merely as 
unchristian and uncatholic, but as anti-social and communistic. 
He says, with a great deal of force, “ An appetite after Jewish 
property will necessarily be followed by an appetite after the 
property of the Catholic bishop and the Catholic count.” Dr. 
E. Diihring, an exceedingly learned scientist, though an avowed 
atheist, asserts that “the Jewish question would exist even if all 
the Jews turned their back upon their own religion and em- 
braced one of the prevailing creeds, or if religion were abolished 
altogether.” This much, however, is quite certain, that the large 
majority of writers take great pains to emphasize the non-reli- 
gious character of the agitation. The word “ Antisemitic,” in 
point of fact, has been chosen by the leaders of the movement 
for the express purpose of indicating the absence of the religious 
element as one of the causes of its existence. When we bear in 
mind that the Jews are the only representatives of the Semitic 
race in Europe, it is, of course, at once apparent that Antisemitic 
means anti-Jewish and nothing else. It seems to us, however, 
that the studied effort to eliminate altogether the religious ele- 
ment from the discussion, and to represent the movement either 
as purely social, or purely political, or purely economic, leads to 
much confusion of ideas. It is quite true that nothing even 
faintly resembling a religious persecution forms part of the issue, 
but it is equally true that the Jewish faith, in its effect upon soci- 
ety, morality, and political economy, furnishes the one and only 
key to any real understanding of the whole difficulty. On that 
ground, and on that ground alone, can it be truthfully said that 
sooner or later the Antisemitic question is bound to become an 
international question. 

After these few preliminary remarks we will now proceed to 
look at some facts and figures. The total number of Jews, ac- 
cording to the most reliable statistics, does not exceed six or 
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seven millions. The bulletin of the Geographical Society of June, 
1885, gives the following distribution: Europe, 5.407,600; Asia, 
245,000; Africa, 413,000; America, 300,000; Australia, etc., 
12,000—total, 6,377,600. It appears, therefore, that the actual 
number of Jews scattered among the 328,000,000 of Europe’s 
population forms a very small percentage of the inhabitants of 
that continent. And the distribution. of the Jews in Europe, 
according to more recent statistics, assigns to Russia 2,798,000 ; 
Austro-Hungary, 1,644,000; Germany, 562,000; Roumania, 
400,000 ; European Turkey, 70,000; Netherlands, 82,500; France, 
49,500 ; England, 46,000; Italy, 35,400; all other countries, 26,300 
—total, 5,713,700. 

These figures confront us with really startling facts. In the 
first place, no more than about six hundred thousand Jews live 
among forty-one millions in the German Empire, and yet a 
strong Antisemitic movement exists there, where they form, in- 
deed, a numerically insignificant fraction of the whole popula- 
tion. In the second place, in Germany, the strongest and, in 
point of education and culture, perhaps the most advanced com- 
monwealth of Europe, the movement has gained more strength 
than anywhere else. In Austria the case as regards the abso- 
lute percentage of Jews is less startling, for we notice a million 
and a half leavening the thirty-nine millions of its peoples. Still, 
while they are even there a decided minority, the movement 
lacks neither intensity nor force, and if there is any justification 
for it at all it would at all events be less sarprising in Austria 
than in Germany, for the following reason. 

The Jews of Russia, numbering nearly three millions, live 
almost exclusively in the southeastern European provinces of 
the great Slav despotism, contiguous to the frontier of Austro- 
Hungary. Since the Russian government has taken measures 
to prevent this centralization and to distribute them in more equal 
proportions over the vast dominions of the czar; since, more- 
over, they are restricted, under Russian rule, in their choice of a 
calling in life; and last, but not least, since only five per cent. 
of their children are admitted into the higher schools, which 
percentage applies also to the children of baptized Jews for sev- 
eral generations, they find themselves, as it were, pushed across 
the frontier and thus threaten a considerable increase in the 
contingent of Jews in Austria. This danger, and it is an immi- 
nent danger, renders the Antisemitic problem in Austria at once 
more serious and less incomprehensible than elsewhere. In Ga- 
licia (Austrian Poland) the Jews even now form one-ninth of the 
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population of the province, viz., over 450,000 in five millions ; in 
Lemberg and Krakau, the two largest cities, over thirty per cent. 
In Hungary, where a hundred and fifty years ago hardly any 
Jews were found, they began to swarm in as soon as the edict of 
toleration was issued in 1782. In 1785 over 75,000 were already 
counted, and at present over 600,000 are credited to Hungary 
and the dependencies of the Hungarian crown. The rest of 
Austria contains about one-half a million. 

With these figures before us it would seem as if the outright 
numerical preponderance of other nationalities would suffice to 
render the need of any anti-Jewish movement almost absurd. 
Anthropological and biotic considerations will, however, offer evi- 
dence of a character which bids us form a very different opinion. 

The Jews and the Gipsies have often been compared as the 
two races which furnish in anthropology the most interesting 
objects. The purity of race, the sameness of feature, of form, 
of structure, of character, appears traceable much longer in them 
than in any other known race. The Jew of to-day is the Jew of 
a thousand, of two thousand years ago; he is the identical Jew 
that left the first historical record of the race behind. So, too, 
with the Gipsy. But apart from this continuity of race, from 
the tenacity of inherited custom and an aversion to learn agri- 
cultural pursuits, there is nothing common between the Jew 
and the Gipsy. The former knows how to accommodate him- 
self to surroundings and circumstances; the latter remains in 
proud, stolid self-consciousness, ever the same. The Jew, active, 
seeks gain every where and in everything, and strives with untiring 
energy and at every sacrifice after wealth; the Gipsy, lazy and 
inert, gives no thought to the to-morrow. The Jew endeavors 
to acquire civic rights and to found hearth and home; the Gipsy 
remains hopelessly nomadic. The Jew learns with facility the 
language of the country he lives in, the Gipsy preserves his Ro- 
mance language; the Jew hopes for a universal reign, the Gipsy 
knows that no future awaits him. 

Biotically the Jew is likewise a unique phenomenon. Cli- 
mates which to Arian races would be destructive do not seem 
to affect him. The Jewsacclimatize better than any other nation, 
and, where prosperous, they propagate more rapidly and show 
greater longevity, irrespective of climate, than Arian nations. 
At the same time they thrive best where they are comparatively 
few; for in Russian Poland and Galicia, where they are most 
numerous and hence compelled to live among themselves, the 
Jew lives in filth, in squalor, and in poverty. Trading among 
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themselves evidently does not pay; like parasites, they need 
others, not of their faith, to prosper on. 

But there is one trait of character in the Jewish race which is 
historic and undeniable, and which, more than any other factor, 
explains the Antisemitic movement. The Hebrews, the chosen 
people of old, possessed even in pre-Christian times an ineradi- 
cable propensity to worship Mammon. The selling of the birth- 
right was a bargain, and they have bargained ever since. The 
Mosaic law and the prophets bear witness to this trait of charac- 
ter. And when in the fulness of time the God-Man came upon 
earth to convert the Jew into a Christian, what does history tell 
us? He walked among them doing good; he was explicit in his 
teaching that God and Mammon were two masters whom no one 
could serve at the same time; he bade them seek the kingdom 
of heaven first—and what was the result? They who were taught 
by the divine lips of our Saviour not only rejected Christianity 
as a nation, but they crucified its Founder and cried: His blood 
be upon us and upon ourchildren. That curse has followed them 
ever since. The history of the Jews from the beginning of our 
era is the literal fulfilment of the punishment that overtook them 
then and there in verification of the prophecies. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus was followed by the dispersion of the 
Jews. They ceased to exist as a nation with a home. They be- 
came homeless wanderers all over the globe; ever since they are 
the ubiquitous and perpetual living witnesses of the truth of 
Christianity. Doomed to be strangers whithersoever they 
should go, they are still strangers wherever they are found now. 
Popular phraseology has stigmatized the homeless nation as the 
‘‘wandering Jew.” The Jew of to-day is still the carnal Jew 
who looks for a temporal Messiah to raise his people to the sum- 
mit of human greatness and reward his followers with earthly 
goods. Unable to form a nation ina political sense, the Jews 
form now everywhere a nation withina nation, with a more clear- 
ly defined object in view, better organized, and more compact 
than any Arian race. All nations by an intuition have but one 
way of naming Jews. They may be born in England, in Ger- 
many, in France, in the United States, or anywhere else; we 
never hear or read about Jewish Englishmen, Jewish Germans, 
Jewish French, Jewish Americans, but only of English Jews, 
German Jews, French Jews, American Jews. Thus the com- 
mon sense of all nations has known how to describe a phenom- 
enon that discloses to us a means of understanding what the 
Antisemitic movement means. 
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Nor is this all. Let it not be forgotten that a money-con- 
sideration induced Judas Iscariot to betray our Lord; for if the 
accusations of the world against the Jews during nineteen cen- 
turies had to be expressed in one word, no better condensation 
could be made than “money.” Money! money! money! is the 
reverberating echo of every century. As a people they were 
never given to agricultural pursuits. The petty money-lender, 
the usurer, the pawnbroker—they are, not only proverbially but 
in reality, mostly Jews. Any occupation which implies bodily 
labor or promises no return strictly in money they shrink from 
with a sort of instinctive aversion. In sculpture, in painting, in 
art Jews are rarely found, and hardly ever attain to prominence ; 
and when it comes to the art of war, since Christendom began 
history has forgotten to record the great general who was a Jew. 
“Sint ut sunt aut non sint” applies to them with singular ap- 
propriateness. Nor have they been able, ina moral sense, to rise 
above the level at which they were in Roman times. If the great 
Roman historian Tacitus calls them “ projectissima ad libidinem 
gens,” he expresses with classic brevity merely wherein the most 
prominent vice of the modern rich Jew consists. And if he says, 
“ Apud tpsos fides obstinata, mtsericordia in promptu, sed adversus om- 
nes altos hostile odium” (Among themselves they maintain strict 
fidelity and a ready generosity, but towards all others a fierce 
hatred), he characterizes their clannish holding together, their un- 
scrupulousness in the acquisition of wealth, their propensity to 
consider the faults and weaknesses.of non-Jews as legitimate 
pasture-ground, Historians now explain the persecutions of the 
Christians in the early centuries by pointing out how easy it was 
in those days to ‘ascribe the crimes of the Jews to Christians, be- 
cause Christianity originated in Judea. Be that as it may, many 
of the so-called religious persecutions of medizeval times are at 
any rate reducible to a rough sort of self-defence against the ne- 
farious practices by which the Jews, even as a suppressed social 
element, knew nevertheless how to make themselves hated. 

Hungary of the present day offers an example well worth the 
earnest consideration of the civilized world. The village-inn- 
keeper is invariably a Jew. In him the poor peasant finds a man 
who generously gives him credit, who caters to his passion for in- 
toxicating drink, who in lieu of money is satisfied with a: portion 
of the harvest of his fields—a man who, as the debt increases, takes 
only a mortgage on land and property. He looks upon the Jew 
as a benefactor. But some day he awakes to discover that he has 
not only become the slave of a destructive vice, but that he is 
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bankrupt and his family ruined, and that the land he once owned 
has become, at fifty per cent. of its value, the undisputed legal prop- 
erty of his quondam benefactor. Nor is the peasant the only one 
who falls a prey to the insinuating arts of the Jew. Many noble- 
men could tell sad tales. That the Jews have accomplished the 
ruin of Poland is a historical fact. They own the noble’s land, 
the castle, the silver, the plate, the furniture in it, and if the owner 
still lives there he does so only on sufferance. The life-blood of 
the nation that gave them shelter and food being sucked out, the 
Polish Jew is reduced to thrive upon the Polish Jew—not a lucra- 
tive business, judging from the condition in which he is encoun- 
tered there. Appearances indicate that the fate of Poland awaits 
Hungary. Already do the commerce and trade of this rich coun- 
try lie in the hands of Jews to a very large extent, while the press 
is nearly altogether in their hands. 

This picture, which is by no means overdrawn, explains to us 
why it was that the murder of the girl Esther at Tisza-Eszlar in 
Hungary in 1882, and the subsequent sensational trial, revived the 
false accusation of ritual murder which had been framed in pre- 
vious centuries against the Jews and led to violent outbreaks, such 
as the burnt ruins of Duna-Szerdahély, the revolts in Krakau, 
the troubles among the students in Gratz and in various parts of 
the monarchy. 

The official statistics of crime in Prussia throw upon this sub- 
ject a strange light. Between 1870-1878, 6,430 cases of perjury 
were tried by jury before the Prussian courts. Considering the 
percentage of Jews in the population, the proportionate figure 
would have been 85; but instead of 85, 219 of the accused were 
Jews. For falsification of documents 6,378 cases were tried ; 82 
should have been the percentage of Jews, while their actual num- 
ber amounted to 289. Fraudulent bankruptcy furnishes the most 
significant item: of 1,129 cases, 268 concerned Jews, as against 15, 
which should have been their proportion. In crimes which re- 
quire a certain amount of courage Jews rarely appear on the 
docket. It is permissible, therefore, to draw the inference that 
the criminality of the Jews extends principally over such offences 
the perpetration of which requires cunning, perversion of truth, 
and calculating unscrupulousness, where the possibility of escap- 
ing the law is not excluded, but depends on the degree of ingenu- 
ity of the transgressor. The acquisition of money and the acqui- 
sition of power go hand-in-hand. The Jews, therefore, possessed 
themselves at once of that most powerful instrument for directing 
public opinion, the “ Press.” The Austrian press goes under the 
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name of “Rabbiner presse,” because all important papers are owned 
or controlled by Jews and devoted to the promotion of the inter- 
ests of the Jewish race. The German and the French press are 
almost in the same position. The late Sir Moses Montefiore is 
credited with the utterance, “ Until all newspapers of the world are 
in our hands, our reign remains a phantom of the brain.” It isa 
handful of Jews that shapes public opinion in Europe and directs 
it into channels suitable to their own purpose. The revolutions 
of 1848, the divorce between religion and education, and the elimi- 
nation of religion from the school, the rise of Socialism in its vari- 
ous forms—all this has not taken place without the active stirring- 
up of public feeling, without the systematic misrepresentation of 
the truth, without the persistent and able advocacy of false doc- 
trines by means of a press in the hands of Jews. The Jews are the 
allies of the Freemasons; their ulterior objects are the same. For 
this reason has Catholicity been singled out by the Jews as the 
most implacable enemy of “ progress,” just as Freemasonry also 
wages against that stronghold of truth an uncompromising war. 

The opinion is not unfrequently entertained that the atti- 
tude of the Church of Rome towards the Jews must be blamed 
for the transmission of the peculiar characteristics and propensi- 
ties of Jews, and that the prohibition of marriage between Jew and 
Christian preserved the nationality of the Jews. But this is not 
the case. Granting that the action of the church has lessened the 
mingling of Jews with other nations, the principal and only cause 
of the purity of the Jewish race consists in the religious aversion 
of the Jew to seek a wife outside of his own race. Judaism is es- 
sentially exclusive, for, even where no barriers are erected be- 
tween Jew and non-Jew, the statistical evidence shows in an 
overwhelming manner that the Jew does not amalgamate with 
other nations. 

What the Jews consider their own mission is no secret. 
When Crémieux, the grand-master of the French Freemasons, 
formed in 1860 the “ Alliance Israélite,” the circular sent out 
on that occasion contained the following passages: ‘The Alli- 
ancé is neither French, nor Swiss, nor German, but Jewish and 
universal”; “Our nationality is the religion of our fathers”; 
“We live in foreign lands and cannot take interest in the chang- 
ing fortunes of these lands”; “ Catholicity, our enemy of cen- 
turies, succumbs struck on the head” (/frappé a la téte); “The 
day is not far distant when the riches of the earth will belong ex- 
clusively to the Jews.” These are the objects of the organiza- 
tion called into life for “ beneficial purposes.” The organ of the 
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Jews in Vienna, Die Neuzeit, in its issue of September, 1883, con- 
tains the following : 

“ We, the professors of Judaism, who on account of our experience and 
our history, on account of our trials and sufferings, are far in advance of 
all other peoples in ethics, we have to educate them, that at least a part of 
the Christians may be lifted up to the moral plane on which the Jews have 
for a long time already been.” 


There is no uncertain sound in these words. 

From what has been said so far it is self-evident that the Jew- 
ish question, culminating in the Antisemitic movement, offers 
very grave problems, socially, politically, and economically. No 
nation, no government can stand idle and see the wealth of the 
people gradually but surely concentrating itself in the hands of 
a race hopelessly alien, and they cannot allow the ruling power to 
be used for furthering the advantages of a foreign element ; they 
cannot tolerate this foreign element to become master, and those 
who gave to it food and shelter to become slaves. Yet if the 
Jews are dangerous corrosive elements of civilized society, they 
are so because of their religion, as we stated in the beginning. 

When Schopenhauer (in Parerga, §133) says: 


“It is an error to consider the Jews asa religious sect, but when, to 
favor this error, an expression borrowed from the Christian Church is ap- 
plied, viz., ‘the Jewish Confession,’ it becomes an expression not only to- 
tally incorrect but calculated to mislead. Jewish nation is correct. Their 
religion is the tie that binds them together, the pocnt de ralliement, the bat- 
tle-cry, the sign of recognition,” 


he really asserts what we contend for, and agrees practically 
with H. Naudh, who observes (in Die Fuden und der deutsche Staat): 


“The state dare not ignore the moral code of a foreign, peculiar reli- 
gion. Their religion isa direct declaration of war against atl other na- 
tions and is peculiar to the race. To be a Jew means to put one’s own ad- 
vantage against the whole world in a hostile manner, to recognize no 
moral law towards others, except the gain of Israel. 1f the German state, 
therefore, is the personification of the German nation, then the Jews living 
in Germany are as little part of the German state as the tapeworm of the 
patient in whom he lives. They are German-speaking Jews, but they are 
not Jewish Germans, ” : 


Here the religious element appears positively asserted as the 
one cause that necessarily alienates the Jew from all other na- 
tionalities. In. that sense is also to be understood the following 
passage from Ernst Freiherr v. d. Briiggen’s work, Russland und 
die Fuden: 


“Towards the Christian, the Christian society, and the Christian state 
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there exists no moral obligation for the Jew. A Jew who has stolen is 
hardly less esteemed on that account by his own, except he is caught and los- 
esthe gain. Honor is weighed against gold ; he who has money has esteem, 
nobody asks after his honor. In its position and influence the Israelitic 
people display the character of an aristocracy of birth that does not rest 
upon ownership of Jand and privileges, but upon movable capital (money) 
and intelligence (more correctly, smartness and unscrupulousness). The 
spirit of union among this aristocracy is immense, their energy in protect- 
ing the common interests of the race worthy of admiration. The Jewish 
question is, therefore, not one of religious toleration. Whoever holds that 
opinion is either ignorant or uses toleration asa pretext. It is not faith 
but civilization that separates us from the Jews. The Jewish question tsa 
question of civilization (ecne Culturfrage).” 


If the absence of morality in Jews towards non-Jews, and 
their union against all other nations, render them dangerous, 
then, we take it, the faith inculcating these principles is the 
kernel of the question. Now, Judaism rests in our days upon the 
Talmud, whose compilation was made early in our era, about 350. 
It divides itself into two parts, the “ Mishna,” containing the 
Mosaic tradition, and the ‘‘Gemara,” containing the explanation 
and interpretation of the former. Comparatively little has been 
known about the Talmud until modern research dived into the 
mysterious depths of this code. The “ Schulchan aruch,” an ex- 
tract from the Talmud, is better known and more accessible to 
the student. It is, of course, impossible to do more than faintly 
outline this moral code. The concurrent testimony of all who 
have investigated this subject, even Dr. Kopp (a lawyer of no 
mean ability, who in the famous lawsuit of Dr. Rohling, a Catho- 
lic priest, against Dr. Bloch, a rabbi, acted as counsel of the 
latter), justifies the assertion that the ideas of moral and immoral, 
right and wrong, in the Christian sense are altogether wanting. 
What is unlawful towards a Jew is not unlawful towards the 
Gajim (non-Jews). If some fervent Antisemitics have been car- 
ried away by their zeal to torture the only passage in the Tal- 
mud that possibly could be taken as a formal approval of ritual 
murder into such a meaning, they have hardly advanced their 
cause, for the theory of bloody rites among the Jews appears 
pretty well exploded. But that the Jewish creed of to-day pre- 
sents us with a code of superlative and exclusive egoism, having 
in view the attainment of universal sway by means of grasping 
the wealth of all nations in the firm grip of this race, no one 
can deny. Dr. Adolf Wahrmund states very concisely, “The 
Jews consider themselves the representatives of humanity far ex- 
cellence,” and the same opinion is reiterated in many different 
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forms by the ablest writers on both sides. It is, after all, but the 
old story, naturam si expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. As 
long as the Jew remains Jew in his heart, in his conviction, in his 
aspirations, the formal change of religion effects no real change. 
The facts with which our times have to deal bear out all that 
we have said. Whether we look at Wall Street in New York, 
or the “ Bourse” in Paris, the “ Bérsen” in Berlin, Vienna, and 
elsewhere, we observe everywhere the typical faces of the Jews 
among those who raise and inflate values and tighten or loosen 
the money markets of the world. The aggregate money power 
of the Jews all over the world is something incredible. In all the 
leading banking institutes of the world Jews hold the reins. The 
power of the Rothschilds, the Bleichroeders, and a host of others 
is so great that modern governments are practically dependent 
upon them in their foreign policy. Such a state of affairs is quite 
serious, and it promises to become more so. The United States 
also offers a lesson worth studying in this respect, In 1832 12,000 
Jews are-enumerated, in 1870 78,000, and in 1877 ‘“‘ the Board of 
Delegates of American Israelites” reports their number as 300,- 
000, of whom 50,000 live in New York. In 1844 New York pos- 
sessed four synagogues: in 1873 the number had grown to forty- 
four. When Longfellow, commenting upon the inscriptions on 
the tombstones in a Jewish cemetery of Rhode Island, wrote, 


“ The very names recorded here are strange, 
Of foreign accent and of different climes : 
Alvarez and Riviera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times,” 


he was probably not aware how much he said in these words of 
the ubiquitousness and continuity of the Jew. The tone ofa 
press acknowledged to be in the hands of the Jews offers, of 
course, no light upon this subject. But the fact that in the par- 
liaments of Germany and of Austro-Hungary Antisemitic parties 
are forming indicates that the masses, as such, have taken hold of 
the movement. Their dumb sense of suffering from something 
from which the government ought to protect them begins to 
take shape and form. In some districts an Antisemitic credo is 
exacted from the candidate before he can obtain a single vote. 
As yet the power of the Jews in both parliaments, where they 
furnish the most skilful leaders and adyocate apparently only 
the cause of the masses, is unshaken. But their efforts to deceive 
the credulous meet no longer with the same success. Leagued, 
as the Jewish cause is, to that of the Freemasons, the govern- 
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ments are confronted by a task so great and so delicate that its 
difficulty cannot be overrated. 

Were the Jews surrounded on all sides by people whose lives 
practically demonstrated the elevating, purifying, and sanctifying 
influences of genuine Christian virtue and genuine Christian 
faith, their conversion would offer little difficulty. But in the 
modern so-called Christian state it is difficult to see how any leg- 
islation can be enacted against the Jews as Jews. For on what 
basis can it stand? Will you persecute the Jews because they 
know how to trade on the weaknesses and faults of those not of 
their faith? Because they are rich and getting still richer? Be- 
cause they know how to acquire and to hold power? It is plain 
how difficult a question is here offered for settlement. Again, 
the Jews have not been free until this century. That love for 
fellow-man which Christ so much enjoined upon his followers has 
not been for centuries extended to them. Almost the only pro- 
tectors they found in the middle ages were the popes, who of- 
fered them an asylum and shelter until the storm blew over. 
Besides, there are Jews who in uprightness of character, in integ- 
rity, in charity and purity of life offer examples worthy of imita- 
tion to many so-called Christians. They acquire knowledge, and 
many a Jew is in point of culture and learning above his Chris- 
tian fellow-man. Many Jews are aware of and deeply deplore 
the failings of their own nation, and, though Jews by feature and 
descent, are in no sense Jews any longer. All this complicates 
the problem. Nor is it surprising that the Jews are the main 
supporters of Freemasonry ; the social outcast reached naturally 
out for an institution where he was not treated as such, and 
where he found, or, at all events, hoped to find, that social equality 
for which he struggled in vain for centuries. As far, then, as the 
Jews are Freemasons they are necessarily, in any state where 
they are, a living menace to society, to state, to government, as 
they are to the human race itself. But where they are simply 
Jews, inoffensive citizens of another creed, offensive only because 
of their national inability to live otherwise than as parasites, there 
in a ¢ruly Christian state an Antisemitic movement appears in the 
light of an anomaly. For a Christian government conscious ofits 
duty to do in a social way what God’s church has been, is doing, 
and will continue to do in a spiritual way, namely, to “ gather all 
into one fold,” should not find that task fraught with insuperable 
difficulties. A. DE GHEQUIER. 
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WANTED: SENSATIONAL PREACHING. 


“Wuy Protestant pews are tenantless is a question very of- 
ten asked nowadays. The answer is that the preacher fails to 
amuse or interest. He fails to do that which caterers to the pub- 
lic amusement contrive to do—to ‘draw’; and then he makes up 
his mind that the world is going to the devil because it will not 
come around to hear him. . . . Asarule, the modern Pro- 
testant pulpit discourse, when it is not shockingly irreverent, is 
nothing if it be not a tastefully prepared essay on the most sen- 
sational topic of the hour. The more extravagant the subject, 
the larger the crowd. The sale of the pews is regulated by the 
sensationalism of the preacher.” 

Every word true. In fact, every word of the whole splendid 
article, “Creeds, Old and New,” in a popular magazine for Au- 
gust, 188s—whence | make these quotations—is true, besides be- 
ing instinct with life and suggestiveness. But as to sensational- 
ism, there are of course sensations and—sensations; and I con- 
tend that not all “extravagance,” “topics of the hour,” “ sensa- 
tions,” and efforts to “ draw ” are to be deprecated. 

Many of our Saviour’s discourses were on topics of the hour; 
and his sermons were accompanied by events that produced a 
great sensation. When he fed the five thousand by miracu- 
lously multiplying the few small loaves and fishes he caused 
a greater sensation than any of us have ever witnessed. And 
when he sat a guest at the table of the Pharisee, and the peni- 
tent woman came in and cast herself weeping at his feet, to 
wash them with her tears and wipe them with her hair—wasn't 
that a sensation? And when he went into the house of Jairus 
and said to the dead girl, “ Maiden, arise!” and she arose—must 
not that have produced a sensation? Picture a great funeral 
taking place in one of our large cities; picture a missionary 
priest meeting the procession and telling the pall-bearers to stop 
—quite likely that would produce a sensation such as we don’t 
often have nowadays. And suppose the priest, approaching the 
bier and looking upon the dead, should say in thrilling tones, 
“ Young man, arise!" and the young man should arise—isn’t it 
probable a sensation would ensue ? 

Now, since our Divine Teacher deigned to follow up his in- 
structions by occurrences wonderfully sensational, why may we 
not wish modern preachers to do likewise? If there is anything 
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which this nineteenth century abhors (and in this respect we do 
not much differ from other centuries), it is tameness and same- 
ness. Deliver us from the bore and the “chestnut,” the trite 
saying and the worn-out platitude. Freshness is what we ask; 
and, of all institutions, that which has the least excuse for lack of 
freshness is the true religion. 

Whenever our Lord spoke it was to say something that had 
never been said before. Whenever he preached, his hearers 
heard wondrous news that no man had ever heard before. No 
wonder the whole nation ran after him, as the envious and 
spiteful Scribe deplored. No wonder that the two apostles in 
afterthought recognized him because, “ Were not our hearts 
burning within us while he spoke to us in the way?” Ah! hu- 
man nature is pretty much the same now as it was then. The 
nation runs after what is new and strange. It is rare that we 
ever see in a life-time even one such marvel as our Lord’s con- 
temporaries were witnessing daily. What an amazing event 
were we to attend a wedding where, all unexpectedly, the water 
should be turned into wine! What an unexampled astonish- 
ment were we to see a man, dead and buried for three days, 
come forth alive from the tomb! How speechless our surprise 
were we to see such events as the miraculous draught of fishes, 
the walking on the waves, the curing of the leprous, the blind, 
the paralytic, the possessed! Could we ever stop talking about 
such things? Wouldn’t each one of them cause a tremendous 
sensation ? 

Well, nowadays as then there are opportunities for seeing 
the wonderful in our religion. Nowadays no more than then 
is there reason for making religion a humdrum affair, common- 
place and wearisome. It is a painful and unnecessary fact that 
often the Sunday sermon is less interesting than the Sunday 
paper. These newspapers teem with suggestive items and thrill- 
ing incidents, and where a preacher makes use of them to bring 
his text home to us, he is sure to have a wide-awake and atten- 
tive audience. 

Our writer says, “The more extravagant the subject, the 
larger the crowd.” Well, yes, of course; and why not? It is 
impossible to be too extravagant in religion, The extravagance, 
the sensation, may be wrong in kind but not in degree. Now, 
since it is a part of human nature to enjoy the extravagant, the 
wonderful, the surprising, why should we not expect to find that 
enjoyment within the universal.province of religion? within the 
world-wide kingdom of God upon earth? The preacher who 
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fails to show that religion is the most extravagant (in the higher 
meaning of the word), most wonderful, most surprising of all 
topics, whether new or old, fails, fails utterly in his mission. 
What more extravagant than for a man to say that he will give 
his flesh to be eaten and his blood to be drunk by the people? 
What more extravagant than for a priest to say that he would 
destroy the temple and in three days rebuild it? What more 
extravagant than for a missionary to say that he had come upon 
earth, not to bring peace but asword? What more sensational 
than for a learned divine to plait him some whips and, with un- 
disguised wrath, whip all misbehavers out of church? 

In our own times there are the wonders of Lourdes, Knock, 
La Salette; the marvels of Louise Lateau, M. Dupont, the 
Curé d’Ars, Dom Bosco, Father Drumgoole; the soul-stirring 
heroisms of Fathers Damien and Conrady; the disgraceful out- 
rages daily occurring in France, Italy, Ireland, Russia, China, 
India; the extraordinary calumnies, injustices, ignorance, and 
ferocious hatred of the Protestant press; the proud and wonder- 
ful facts concerning the growth of Catholicity in the United 
States; the touching life of our present captive but glorious 
Pontiff. Oh! what a poor memory, what a dull appreciation, 
what a weak capacity for narrative must he have who, with all 
this wealth of facts, fails to have new, live, and interesting topics 
of the day for his Sunday sermon.., 

Weare all familiar, ad nauseam, with the old pictures and old 
jokes about the preaching parson and the blissfully nodding con- 
gregation. But it’s nothing to laugh about. It is a scene not 
confined to Protestant assemblies. And of all the sins which the 
Gospel preacher can commit, I think the putting his congregation 
to sleep is one of the worst. It is like an abominable lie. It de- 
ceives, grossly deceives people into believing that religion is in- 
vented chiefly to make folks miserable, or put them to sleep in 
church. 

I once heard a suggestive dialogue between a delicate girl 
and an older friend. “Now,” said the latter, “if you wish to 
become healthy, follow my advice, and every morning take a 
pleasant stroll before breakfast.” “Oh! yes,” replied the other 
cheerily, “ I’m trying that now, and it has done me good already. 
I go to seven o'clock Mass, and it’s a walk of about twelve blocks 
in all.” “Oh, no, no!” frowned her adviser, ‘‘that is not what 
I meant. That’llnever do. You go to church, you kneel down, 
you begin to think about your sins, you get melancholy—and 
your walk does you no good.” Unfortunately, I cannot now 
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recall the rest of the conversation, nor whether the girl tried (a 
herculean task, by the way) to disabuse her friend of that false 
impression; but enough is given to illustrate the too popular 
belief that religion is intended only to remind us of our sins and 
“make us melancholy.” 

A great factor which might make for or against this decep- 
tion is the Catholic press. As a rule, our Catholic papers are 
(thank Heaven!) bright, cheering, and readable. But there are 
some that still think it a duty to be dulland doleful. Week after 
week, column after column, their kindly disposed and long-suf- 
fering subscribers are treated to such effusions as this: 


“A NIGHT THOUGHT. 

“Memory is all we can call our own. Cherished memories of dead 
days, how holily sacred! To-night a sadness steals o’er me; a desire is 
eating my brain. Alas! the future to me,a burning cloud, a wandering 
comet, a dark and rolling surf. 

“ Time, swift Time, wail! Time ancient, still in thy prime. The waste 
of life must flow, and I am passing away, without a friend, or hope, or 
cheer. Passing away, no brotherly hand to guide me across the chilling 
stream. Oh! for one drop to cool my scorching brain, a kindness to soothe 
the pain. Here, so far from my childhood’s home; thence, for long, no 
word has come. Fame and learning mock; I’m weary of the glitter and 
show, and “ Columbia again,” the wail that haunts the ocean main.” 


Suppose (a supposition inadmissible except for argument) that 
some intelligent worldling should read this extract, what would 
he naturally think? “Why,” says he to himself, “what zs the 
difference between religion and whiskey, after all? Whiskey 
leads to ‘snakes,’ 1 know, but religion leads to this sort of 
thing. I believe I’d just as lief choose the ‘snakes.’” And 
who can blame him? In the secular papers he finds gayety and 
good humor, whereas the “ wails,” the “ dead days,” the “ scorch- 
ing brains,” etc., of the Catholic paper must suggest. to him 
some delirium tremens ideas. 

Fortunately, however, such Catholic papers are rare, and daily 
growing rarer. We have cause to be proud of almost all our 
Catholic papers. Not on them rests any blame of disaffection 
to religion. 

With regard to the unfortunate Protestant minister who fails 
to “draw” our writer is correct. That minister isa total failure. 
But is not the Catholic priest ‘‘ who fails to draw ” alsoa total 
failure? Isn’t it his duty to draw? What sort of a fisherman is 
he who fails to draw? And what is a priest if he be not a fisher- 
man “ fishing for men,” as our Lord commanded? Of what use is 
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he—at any rate as a minister of the Word—if he preaches to 
empty benches? Why, a preacher’s first necessity is to “ draw.” 
Yes, certainly, to draw. None understand this ‘better than the 
Anglican ministers. They are a suave and honeyed set. They 
cultivate a soothing voice, an amiable aspect,a persuasive man- 
ner, and gentle speech. Were it not for their delicious amiability, 
why, the Anglican Church would not flourish another year. 
They are, to be sure, mere imitations of the truth, and, as the 
chromo is usually more highly colored than the genuine article, 
their suavity is perhaps rather excessive. Nevertheless, it all 
goes to show how necessary is the “draw” system. The An- 
glican pastor has a tremendous war to wage. He fights be- 
tween two fires. Most of his congregation hate everything 
Catholic, while his “ historic church” hates everything Protes- 
tant; and very adroit must he be to succeed between these two. 
He could not succeed at all but for his “sweetness” and his 
power to “draw.” 

Yes, and if sweetness is so powerful to draw, harshness is 
equally powerful to repel. One unnecessarily harsh word from 
a religious person in authority often does more harm than fifty 
fine sermons can do good. The devotee whose face says, “ Stand 
aside, | am holier than thou”; the daily Mass-goer who has 
such a temper that she can never keep a servant; the catechism 
teacher who doesn’t know howto smile; the saintly director 
whose confessional is deserted because penitents are so afraid 
he’ll “fire” them; the frequent communicant who is so snappish 
that her very friends enjoy her absence; the religious teachers 
whose pupils learn to hate the school term; the pious man who 
is a bear to his own children—these are they who effectually 
don’t “draw,” and don’t try to draw, and never will draw, souls 
to Christ or to his church. 

There seems a need of some means to draw men into an active 
and hearty co-operation with religious movements. Why is it 
that the laity show such apathy towards questions that have far 
more intrinsic interest than politics have? Recently the news- 
papers reported the incident of a young lady’s lecture before a 
Protestant literary association of Chicago. In the Ave Maria's 
notice of it the lecturer is called a “stanch and enthusiastic 
Catholic.” Those words produced something of a qualm in my 
mind. ‘“Stanch and enthusiastic ’—yes, that is doubtless true. 
There is many a stanch and enthusiastic Catholic among our 
American women of note. But how about our men? Thank 
Heaven ! the number of practical Catholic men is not small. But 
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also the number of “stanch and enthusiastic” Catholic men is 
far from large. We have galore of stanch and enthusiastic 
Democrats, galore of stanch and enthusiastic Republicans, and 
even quite enough of stanch and enthusiastic Mugwumps. 
But where do we find enthusiasm for religion? 

During successful missions the men come to the fore quite 
manfully ; also at Easter, and sometimes at Christmas. But it is 
not much of an exaggeration to say that usually the great body 
of the faithful seems made up of women. Who is it that line 
the Communion rail Sunday after Sunday? Women, not men. 
Who is it that crowd the confessionals Saturday after Saturday ? 
Women, not men. Who is it that go, with steadfast courage 
and patient endurance, to sit out the musical fatigues of High 
Mass? Women, not men. Who is it that at evening services, 
daily Mass, processions, and almost all public ceremonies, make 
up the crowd? Women, not men. 

A satisfactory solution of this problem is devoutly wished. 
To say that it is merely because women are always better than 
men is hardly adequate. Given equal opportunities, and the 
average man is as good as the average woman. A _ nearer ap- 
proach to the true explanation lies, perhaps, in the fact—as sug- 
gested by “ Layman” in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD of April, 1888— 
that the laity have no voice or part in ecclesiastical functions. 
That ‘‘woman’s voice must not be heard in the church” may 
be no barrier to her devout interest therein. But with men it is 
different. God made man dominant and woman subject. Nat- 
urally, man likes to govern, and, naturally, takes no interest in 
that in which he has no voice. _Throughout the world the supine- 
ness of Catholic laymen is noteworthy. Sincere and steadfast 
though their faith may be, it isnot active. Look at France, Italy, 
Austria; how little they show of activity, of aggressiveness, 
even of defensiveness. And right here in our new France—our 
Louisiana—in this supposed-to-be Catholic city of New Orleans, 
see how a handful of Protestants comes in and saddles upon us 
the Godless public school. See how tamely the Catholic people 
submit to it, some sending their children to receive a non-Cath- 
olic education, others paying a double school-tax without pro- 
test. 

See how persistently Catholics support Protestant literature. 
How artlessly they thus build up their enemies’ forts! How 
thankfully they accept and pay for papers, magazines, pictorials, 
etc., which revile their church! The Protestant who subscribes 
for a Catholic periodical is hard to find. But where would non- 
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Catholic weeklies and monthlies be without their large Catholic 
patronage. Look at the fine library of our Tulane University— _ 
an institution supported partly by endowment and partly by 
taxation. Its shelves are well stocked with admirable works 
upon the “ Errors of Popery,” the “ Abominations of Rome,” etc., 
and never a book of defence by a Catholic. And in this our city 
does not stand alone. How account for this seemingly unac- 
countable apathy among us? 

This is the age of democracy; and perhaps it is through dem- 
ocratic ways and means that the church shall henceforth rule 
over us. Perhaps every man is to be given, in some measure, a 
voice in church functions, and even in some departments of 
church polity ; a right, not only to listen but to talk back, to ques- 
tion, to discuss, to suggest. Better live agitation than dead apa- 
thy. Better warm partisanship, rousing debate, than the dull, 
cold indifference too generally shown by Catholic men. 

St. Paul’s words are: ‘‘ Let women keep silence in the churches, 
for it is not permitted them to speak, but to be subject... . 
But if they would learn anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home.” Thus the embargo on the tongue is evidently not for 
the husbands. On the contrary, the husband is the one who is to 
enlighten his inquiring spouse. And how can he enlighten her if 
he himself have no more privilege in the church than his spouse 
has? If in St. Paul’s day husbands did instruct their wives, the 
order of things is reversed in our day. For many are the pious 
and intelligent wives who instruct their husbands; but where are 
the pious and intelligent husbands capable of instructing their 
wives? Might not the case be different were husbands (and 
prospective husbands) encouraged to do more than “ keep silence, 
speak not, and be subject” in the churches? encouraged to do 
more than merely listen, as their wives are permitted to do? 

It is widely believed that religious home-instruction is wo- 
man’s peculiar duty. The idea of man’s undertaking it seems 
ridiculous. That shows how far we’ve gone wrong in this mat- 
ter. Everything moral is supposed to depend on “ woman's 
influence,” and it is the subject of much written “gush.”’ 
“'Woman’s Influence,” ‘“‘Woman’s Mission,” etc., are the great 
themes for sentimental moralists. 

On Sundays I sometimes observe the beaus and belles on 
their way tochurch. Arrived there, the beau lifts his hat and 
bows, smiling radiantly. The belle responds, smiling rather 
faintly. Then she goes into the church and he goes—elsewhere. 
“Ah!” say I to myself, “behold the influence of woman, the 
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. mighty influence of woman! It leads man ¢o the church—door. 
Oh! potent woman, there is an influence around the corner 
which, in spite of you and of the Sunday law, leads man from the 
church door and iz¢o the bar-room door.” 

Not that woman has no influence: such a statement were 
absurd. But herinfluence is weak against that mighty triple 
alliance, “the world, the flesh, and the devil” (the taste for 
whiskey and beer being largely classed under “ the flesh”). Only 
one influence can successfully cope with those three, and that is 
the influence of the Catholic Church. He who feels not that in- 
fluence is a prey to the world, the flesh, and the devil, and wo- 
man’s influence can avail him little. The “devout female sex ”—- 
yes, the phrase is stereotyped now. But if woman’s influence 


be what it is claimed, how comes it that she, being so devout, ° 


lets man remain so indevout? She has had a fair chance and 
has done her part, I think, and still “the devout male sex” has 
not yet become stereotyped to any great extent. 

If a// mothers and wives were what they should be, perhaps 
men would become the devout male sex. Yet it is not pleasant 
to think of a man’s attending church only because his good 
wife asks him, or his fond mother coaxes him, or his dear sister 
persuades him. No, I like to think of every man’s going there 
of his own free will. Any other kind of church-going isn’t likely 
to last long. Woman’s inflitence over man may be great, but 
man’s influence over himself ought to be greater. It is the part 
of effeminate literature to unduly exalt woman’s power. Wife- 
hood and motherhood—what hallowed names they be! How 
they have been wreathed into poetry and breathed into song, 
painted, dramatized, etc. But we don’t poetize much about 
fatherhood, and as for husbandhood, why—-that doesn’t euphon- 
ize at all. I sympathize with the little song which pleads: 


“ Oh! sing me a song of my father, 
And tell me the reason, I pray, 
That you always sing songs about mother 
And a word of dear father ne’er say.” 


Maternity, indeed, is high, but paternity is higher. Woman 
may help to save man, but his salvation does not, should not 
depend upon her. Alas, poor woman! How comes it, if her 
power be so great, that she has grown dissatisfied? How comes 
it that she is trying to push herself into new spheres? trying to 
rival the lawyer, the tradesman, the drummer, the book agent, 
the salesman? trying to sit beside man even in the councils of 
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the nation? No stronger refutation of ‘‘woman’s great influ- 
ence” than the complaints made by woman suffragists them- 
selves, 

Therefore it should not be thought nor taught that woman’s 
piety will necessitate man’s. No; God’s method of saving man 
doesn’t seem to be through woman’s influence. The man who 
enters heaven will get there by an act of his own will. And the 
man who enters religion effectually must do so by an act of his 
own will—not because of some one else’s will. Opposed to this 
idea I may. be told of those wonderful women, the Teresas, 
Catherines, Monicas, whose influence has lived through ages. I 
acknowledge it, but contend their greatness was not because 
they were women, but because they were saints. If the world’s 
upward progress is always to depend on the virtue of wives and 
mothers only, and not on that of husbands and fathers also, that 
progress will continue to be rather slow. “If there be a good 
mother, all will be well,” say the effeminate writers, thus making 
the mother responsible for everything. But the sentiment is 
false, fair sounding though it be and hallowed by age. The 
father’s responsibility is equal if not greater. After all, what is 
woman’s influence against whiskey, or gambling, or club life, or 
hoodlumism, or politics, or war, or scepticism, or labor strikes ? 

No; religion alone can save man from himself, can shield him 
from his enemies. The good wife can work marvels; yes, truly. 
But the good husband can work greater. It may be said that 
woman is more religious than man because she is naturally better 
than he. The truth is, she is better because more religious. 
Hence, man also, in order to become better, must become more 
religious. That is the only way. The church must lay hold of 
him; and not indirectly through woman’s influence, however 
good that may be, but directly through his own will. And the 
great question is, How is this to be brought about? How is the 
church to make men assemble in her interests as densely as they 
do for baseball or politics or trade conventions? “Layman” 
says it will be through a return to liturgical observances, con- 
gregational singing, church music, church prayers, and, above 
all, church conferences between and among the clergy and the 
laity. 

A-great difficulty here looms up, an almost insurmountable 
obstacle, viz.: the paucity of priests. Overworked as they al- 
ready are, what time have they to start new movements? What 
time even to study oratory or to cultivate eloquence? What 
time to read up on questions of the day and get abreast of the 
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age? And the priests of the future are likely to be no less over- 
worked. Our zealous pastor once said, using, as he often does, 
very quaint illustration: “ Do you expect to have good priests? 
Do you think God is going to send you good priests as he sends 
down the rain from heaven? Then you are mistaken. Priests 
don’t come down upon, they arise from, the people. Priests are 
to.the people what cream is to milk. If the milk is rich, there 
will be rich cream. If the milk is poor, there will be no cream. 
And, just the same, if the people are good, they produce good 
priests. If the people are bad,they produce no priests or bad: 
ones.” I goastep further and say, If all the womenfolk be good, 
and even very good, but the men-folk indifferent, the outlook 
for priests is very poor. The need for more priests is urgent. 
But there is another need which goes before, and must first be 
supplied—the need of devout and instructed men. Vocations 
for the priesthood are not likely to come out of a community 
which consists chiefly of the “ devout female sex.” 

Sometimes in church, when listening to a good sermon and 
hearing the priest .say “my brethren,” and “ beloved brethren,” 
and “dear brethren,” I, noting the crowd around me, say in- 
wardly: “ Ah, no, good father, say not ‘ beloved brethren’; say, 
rather, ‘beloved sisteren.’”” Now I want to ask, Must this state 
of things last always? Is it God’s design that the faithful be 
“mostly women”? Can it be his purpose to thus perpetuate the 
church, designedly deprived of masculinity, in order thereby to 


show how he can “ confound the strong by the weak, and the wise 


things of this world by the foolish”? Perhaps so. And we 
must humbly bow to his decree. But it is no sin to hope that 
such is not his decree; to hope that a better time is coming for 
the men, when their torpid spirituality will be revived by means 
of congregational singing, liturgical praying, and new old ways 
of church conferences—a better time which will make numer- 
ous “stanch and enthusiastic’ Catholics among men as well as 
among women, and will employ all sanctioned means to “ draw” 
and to make religion a “ topic of the day,” and even thereby to 
create “a sensation.” 

May we not, in fact, long for a sensation of this kind? May 
we not wish that the rulers of the church would put a stop to 
the fancy choir with its wearisome solos, azmorous duets, super- 
fluous A mens, and other long-drawn-out reiterations, and for ever 


forbid that lullaby of a Vent with which the choir tries to soothe _ 


us to sleep before the sermon? May we not hope and pray that 
the rare spectacle of crowds of men attending to their religious 
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duties will cease to be rare among us? Were not the Crusades 
a sensation in their day? also the conversion of Constantine and 


his army ? the re-union of the Eastern Churches with Rome? the. 


defeat of the Turks at Lepanto? Who of us would not exult at 
similar sensations in our day? For example, at the restoration 
of the Pope’s temporal power, or the healing of the Greek 
schism, or the freedom of Catholic Ireland, or the repentance of 
heretical England, or justice to Poland, or a great influx of en- 
lightened Jews? Tremendous sensations, all or any of them. 
But the faithful at large now take so little interest in church his- 
tory, either present or past, that these wondrous events are not 
likely soon to happen. 

How to arouse that interest, how to make all Catholic men 
believe that religion consists not in inward holiness alone, but in 
outward zeal also, is the end towards which, as one small factor 
in many great movements, this mildly sensational article is con- 


tributed. . M. T. ELDER. 
New Orleans, La, 





MORN AND NIGHT. 


SOME morn: my ear will catch the note 
Of first-come stranger bird 

Fluttering its way to nesting, 

Witk little hints from here and there 
Closing in its faith 

Of Spring ; and, resting high 

Above the bare despair of verdure, 
Its song I'll hear. 


Some night: across the desert of my doubt, 
O’er troubled thoughts, like wind-vexed sands, , 
A star will shine; 
Its flame of living light 
Will fire the sands to glowing white, 
Nor burn the feet that press them ; 
On the illumined path I’ll find the way, 
My being breathing brightness. 
ANNIE Cox STEPHENS. 
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THE TRUE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


WITHIN the last fifty years a number of books, pamphlets, and 
magazine articles have appeared in which the sites of the holy 
places in Jerusalem are represented as unauthentic and fictitious. 
It is asserted that these holy places have been invented by lying 
priests for the sole purpose of making money out of the faithful. 
Especially has the place of the sepulchre of our Lord Jesus 
Christ been an object of every sort of attack by unbelievers and 
Protestants. A cyclorama hag been lately on exhibition in the 
city of New York which has for its subject the crucifixion of 
our Divine Redeemer. The position of the cross, however, is 
not correct; and as an article in a recent number of the Cen- 
tury Magazine undertakes to defend ¢hzs fictitious site, I have 
thought well to say a few words in aid of the truth on this ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Edward S. Robinson was, I believe, the first to doubt the 
authenticity of the holy places as fixed by immemorial tradition. 
Then followed a Mr. Howe and a Mr. Thompson, and, lastly, Mr. 
Lawrence Oliphant, with a whole host of others, from Dean 
Stanley down to the obscure person who “explains” the cyclo- 
rama alluded to above. 

Mr. Charles S. Robinson has the hardihood to assert ‘‘ that 
nobody has ever answered the arguments of such scholars as 
Dr. Edward Robinson and Dr. William M. Thomson.” Now, 
these words show either mendicity of intellect or mendacity of 
intention. Either this gentleman imagines that all the literature 
on this subject is in English, and is ignorant of the works in 
other languages, or else he knowingly suppresses this fact, 
which, to say the least, is not right. 

I have before me as I write Les Saints Lieux, by Mgr. 
Mislin, in three large octavo volumes; M. Poujoulat, in two 
volumes; Rev. P. de Riviére, in one volume; and I can lay my 
hands on half a dozen others, each of whom has triumphantly 
refuted “ the arguments which have never been answered.” 

The method of argument of our adversaries has been so well 
described in a little gem of a work called The Lectures of a 
Certain Professor that I cannot forbear quoting the passage: 


“If you are engaged in an argument (a very profitless engagement, by 
the way), and if youare anxious (as most people are) for victory rather than 
the truth, you should proceed thus: Let me suppose you have in your favor 
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some isolated fact (these can be found on any side of any question). Make 
this your minor premise ; then take a general proposition and wrap up your 
conclusion in it, and make it your major. You say you can’t prove your 
general proposition? Of course you can’t. But you can do what will serve 
your purpose equally well; you can preface it thus: ‘Every one whois not 
a born idiot knows,’ or ‘ It is admitted by all who have studied the subject 
minutely,’ or ‘The profoundest philosophers agree,’ or some such humbug, 
and in nine cases out of ten no one will dispute it. Some will feel a per- 
sonal interest in proving that they are not idiots, and others will be anx- 
ious to pretend that they are quite az courant with the philosophers. None 
of them will have sufficient time to analyze a big generality, and if any 
sensible person amongst them make an attempt to do so, why, he will ap- 
pear dull and stupid, and the argument will be miles away on other 
grounds before he overtakes it; and if he does come up with it, you can 
put him down loftily by remarking : ‘That was settled half an hour ago to 
the satisfaction of everybody’ ; and ‘ everybody ’ (the fools) will say you are 
right, and your opponent and common sense will be nowhere.” 


All things must be subjected to the searching light of modern 
criticism, says the sceptic. But of what value is that criticism 
which begins its search with a prejudiced mind, determined to 
find what it likes and pass by as not found, and not to be found, 
what it dislikes? Those who have attacked the authenticity of 
the Holy Sepulchre have proceeded in this manner. They have 
set to work to disprove the value of the testimony of those who 
for eighteen hundred years have witnessed to the truth of the 
location. They tell us the reasons; listento them: “The su- 
perstitious reverence paid to the places,” “‘ The imposture of the 
holy fire on Holy Saturday,” “ The grave of Adam,” “ The taw- 
dry hangings and altar shrines’—such are the principal reasons 
for seeking elsewhere for the holy places. These reasons are 
born of passion and prejudice, of envy and jealousy, and hatred 
of the Catholic religion. Can a man in such a frame of mind 
be expected to examine any subject fairly? We accuse all those 
who attack this subject of one or the other of these motives. 

Their test of the value of a witness is the length of*his cloth- 
ing. Let the poor man be a priest, a monk, and at once he is set 
down for an ignoramus, a liar, an inventor of all sorts of ingeni- 
ous devices to make money out of the people by fraud. In other 
words, if he wear a cassock it is merely “ monkish tradition” ; 
but if he be celebrating Mass, then it is “ disgusting and degrad- 
ing monkish superstition.” 

So, having denied that the site of the Holy Sepulchre is au- 
thentic, and having found one to suit themselves, brand-new, 
they ask us to prove that their site is the false one, when ¢/ey are 
bound to prove that theirs is the true one. So far not a shadow 
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of evidence is there to show their Calvary to be true. It is all 
the merest conjecture. ‘“ The place looks likea skull” ; therefore 
it follows that all the world has been mistaken until these nine- 
teenth-century American and English wiseacres came to correct 
the error. What a pity Mr. Robinson and Mr. Oliphant and 
the rest were not on hand when St. Helena came to Jerusalem. 

Mr. Howe, in his ‘‘orderly argument,” has six points which 
he says must be maintained. /irst—The place was outside 
the walls (Hebrews xiii. 12; St. Matt. xxvii. 31-32; St. Mark 
xv. 21; St. John xix. 16-17). This, of course, is true. Second— 
[t was nigh to the city. Of course it was. Why adduce this 
point? 7hird—It was popularly known as the place of.a skull, 
Golgotha or Kranion. Quite true. Fourth—It was obviously 
nigh to one of the leading thoroughfares. This is not proven 
from the texts adduced. /%/th—The spot was conspicuous. 
Stzth—It was near sepulchres and gardens. But the alleged text 
says simply there was a mew sepulchre in the garden. Now, 
every one of these points is and has been maintained by Catholic 
writers. With all these points agrees the present and true site 
of the sepulchre of our Lord. And in the light of the dis- 
coveries of ancient walls of Ezechias and Jonathan within the 
past four or five years, which exclude the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre from the city enclosure, I do not see that Mr. Howe's 
six points have any value for his argument. 

And now what is the testimony of the monks and priests 
which is so carelessly cast aside as unworthy of credence? We 
must go back to the time of St. Helena, who cleared away all 
the profane idols and heathen temples which desecrated and de- 
faced this place. We find St. Macarius pointing out the tradi- 
tional site. Now, he was the bishop in direct line from St. James, 
and therefore it is certain that he had a sound tradition of the 
place and atrue one. For if there was anything which Easterns 
of that time held precious it was the places and things which 
had witnessed with mute but certain evidence the persons whom 
they concerned. A spot called back a.sure and certain transac- 
tion ; and when we consider that these people had no other means 
of keeping the record except as they read it in places and told it 
in traditional story, we are compelled to acknowledge that such 
evidence is good. Can we, then, for a moment suppose that to 
the bishops of Jerusalem for two hundred and fifty years the 
site of Calvary was unknown and forgotten? It would be absurd 
to think it. These are the facts quoted from Mgr. Mislin’s great 
work : 
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‘‘ We have seen that after the death of Jesus Christ St. James the Less 
was made Bishop of Jerusalem. When the time came to flee, as announced 
by Jesus Christ (St. Matt. xxiv. 16), the Christians, under the charge of their 
Bishop Simeon, called the Brother of the Lord by St. Matthew, betook 
themselves beyond Jordan to wait until the anger of God had passed, and 
returned after the departure of Titus to take possession of the ruins of Jeru- 
salem and the tomb of the Saviour. They were the guardians of the holy 
places during the times of persecution ; and the fact which proves that the 
post was dangerous, but not on that account abandoned, is that during the 
lapse of thirty years—that is, after the death of St. Simeon to the reign of 
Hadrian—there were thirteen bishops of Jerusalem, all of whom were con- 
verts from Judaism. Again, we find fourteen bishops mentioned in the 
history of Eusebius until the time of St. Narcissus, about A.D. 195. To 
assert that these bishops, who dwelt uninterruptedly in the Holy City, 
and that the faithful under their care lost the memory of Calvary, is not 
only to show that one does not understand their religious sentiment, but 
also to ignore evidence.” 


Are we, then, to suppose that Eusebius, St. Cyril, St. Helena, 
St. Macarius, and all the rest were deceived? And were they 
deceived in the miracles which attested the authenticity of this 
holy place? Must we not, in justice to the intellect and learn- 
ing of the people of that day, admit that they were quite as 
capable of detecting fraud and imposture as we of the present 
day? Is Plymouth Rock a fraud, a deceit of some of the inhabi- 
tants of that old Puritan town, because to-day it is sixty feet 
above high-water mark and not at the edge of the sea, as it was 
in 1622? 

Again, if this site was a fraud, as Mr. Robinson would have 
us think, how is it that the heretics of the same age say noth- 
ing about it? They are silent; and had it been as these modern 
critics say, we may be sure they would have spoken. 

We assert also that the site was marked by a pagan temple to 
Venus, and there is a coin lately described by Mr. G. Williams 
which demonstrates the fact, as well as the testimony of contem- 
porary writers who assert the same. 

Again, perhaps our enlightened critics will tell us how St. Ma- 
carius managed to deceive the whole world. How is it that no 
one suspected his veracity? We can account for it only by the 
fact that there was no deceit practised at all. If St. Macarius 
had been a deceiver, Eusebius of Czsarea would have soon found 
him out, for, as is well known, he was not on the most friendly 
terms with him. ; 

This is the method of argument. Mr. Robinson has taken an 
isolated fact; it is that a certain rock near Jerusalem looks like 
a skull. Then he has asserted the general proposition that the 
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ancient site of Calvary is fictitious because it does not answer 
certain conditions, fixed more or less arbitrarily by himself and 
those of his mind. And then on these wholly insufficient prem- 
ises he expects sensible people to draw a senseless conclusion. 
He cannot prove his general proposition, and indeed he does not 
consider it worth while to prove it, as he prefaces it with the as- 
sertion, “ Everybody who is not superstitious knows.” For he is 
well aware that this will cause most people to accept it, as they 
will not wish to be classed among the superstitious. And then 
when any one comes along with an analysis of his general propo- 
sition and proves it false in each and every particular, all he has 
to say is, ‘‘ Everybody admits what you deny ; it has been settled 
long ago.” And the multitude, who have a limited capacity to 
digest even a magazine article, will revolt at the sight of a book 
in several volumes to demolish their champion; and so untruth 
will flourish for a time, and learning, research, and truth will 
have to stand back. 

Now let us turn to the “ brisk rehearsal” of Mr. Howe’s ar- 
gument. Of the new site Mr. C.S. Robinson says: ‘‘ No one 
wiil ever have to make crooked pictures and distort circumvalla- 
tions in order with such a site to meet this text: ‘ Wherefore 
Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with his own blood, 
suffered without the gate.’” We know perfectly well that the 
true site of the Holy Sepulchre was without the walls at the 
time our Lord was crucified, and that twelve years later it was 
enclosed within new ones. Mr. Robinson’s remark about “ dis- 
torting circumvallations,” etc., reflects on the Jews who built the 
wall after the crucifixion, not on any one else. The place was 
nigh to the city. The real site was far nearer than the fictitious 
new one of Mr. Howe and Mr. Robinson. 

And how can they assert that this “skull shape” must have 
remained so for centuries? Why, if it were so well known, did 
it lose its name to be renamed by a couple of dilettante explor- 
ers? Again they say, “It may have been called by the name 
‘skull.’ Soit may not. And asa matter of hard fact, it was 
not, is not, and will not be by Christians and scholars generally. 
If this place had been as strikingly like a skull as the “ Profile” 
in the White Mountains is like a man’s face, it is strange indeed 
that no one noticed it before. They admit, these explorers, that 
there is no evidence that this place ever bore such a name. But 
some place did. Sunday-school scholars are taught by their 
teachers in popular commentaries to give two reasons for calling 
the place Golgotha, because it was shaped like a skull, or be- 
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cause there were skulls there. Then they assert that both these 
things are true of the new site. But it has not been proved that 
this new site was skull-shaped in those days. Two thousand 
years make strange changes in the earth and its conformations; 
and it remains for them, Mr. Howe and Mr. Robinson, to prove 
that this place is just the same now as then. 

“The passers-by, etc.” But what does this prove for our ad- 
versaries. Nothing; because the true site of Calvary is just 
outside the ancient Gate of Judgment by the highway. And 
the true site could not have been any less conspicuous than the 
false one which Mr. Howe and those of his way of thinking 
maintain. The gardens in the vicinity of the Holy Sepulchre 
were still in existence when St. Cyril of Alexandria was living. 

There is one particular thing about the sepulchre of our 
Lord which, though it may not directly prove that this spot is 
Calvary, yet it may be added as a confirmation of all the incon- 
testable proofs which have never yet been refuted. This is the 
rentrock. Mr. Maundrell,an English gentleman who was a Uni- 
tarian, became a Catholic by the study of it. “ For,” said he, “I 
have long studied the physical sciences, and I feel certain that 
the fissures in this rock cannot be possibly traced to any natural 
causes. An ordinary earthquake might have broken up the 
rock, it is true, but the cracks would have been made in a differ- 
ent sense. They would have followed the lay of the various 
veins or strata, and have been largest in those places where 
the strata were narrowest or weakest. This is how we always 
find the breaks in such rocks as have been. displaced and 
broken by means of earthquakes. But here it is far otherwise. 
The rock is transversely divided. The opening cuts straight 
through in a most strange and inexplicable way. It seems 
therefore to me to be aclear proof of some supernatural and 
miraculous intervention; for which reason I thank God for hav- 
ing led me hither to contemplate this monument of his won- 
drous power—a monument which can leave no doubt of the div- 
inity of Jesus Christ” (Mgr. Gaume). 

Now, why was the place called “ The Skull,” as Mr. Robin- 
son calls it? The rabbinical traditions tell us that here was the 
grave of Adam, and that after the flood the sons of Noe divided 
Adam’s bones and that Sem buried here the head of Adam, 
This is the reason assigned, and this tradition, whether founded 
on reality or delusion, has been handed down from the times of 
the Jews and certainly cannot be called an invention of Christian 
priests. Tertullian, Origen, St. Basil, St. Epiphanius, St. Atha- 
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nasius, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, 
Theophylact, Euthymius Zigabenus, Rabbi Moses Ben Cephas, 
St. Germanus, and many others, all speak of it as an authentic 
tradition in their day. And though St. Jerome once discredits 
it, he does later withdraw his positive opinion on the subject. 
And, lastly, we find several of the converts whom he had in- 
structed writing of the same tradition and expressing their be- 
lief in it, which they would not have been likely to do had St. 
Jerome not come to believe in it also. Here, then, is a great 
array of authorities for the truth of this strange and ancient rea- 
son for calling this place the “ Place of the Skull.” ; 

Again, it is certain that on this spot Abraham was thought to 
have offered up his son Isaac, the type of Him who in after times 
should offer himself to his Father on the same spot for the sins 
of the whole world. St. Augustine, in his City of God, book 
xvi. ch. 33, says: “ Jerome the priest writes that he has learnt 
from the ancients of the Jews that it is beyond doubt that Isaac 
was sacrificed on the same spot where Adam was buried and 
where Christ was crucified.” 

You may search from end to end of the statements of our 
sceptics and not find one single proof worthy the name adduced 
for any of their assertions. They speak of “the absurd site,” 
but they never condescend to tell us why it is so. They deny 
that the city walls were ever inside the site of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, yet they never undertake to prove this. What 
is the reason? Why do they not attempt some adequate proof 
of their assertions? Perhaps it is because such an attempt 
means the proving that some of the most venerated personages of 
Christian history were impostors and others after them were lit- 
tle better. It means the discrediting of all the sources whence 
we derive the history of the three hundred years after Christ. 
Meantime, the most learned and respectable Protestant and Cath- 
olic investigators, who have been on the ground and have studied 
the question, have acknowledged, some willingly and some per- 
haps unwillingly, that the unbroken tradition of the Christian 
Church of Jerusalem is true. 

And until each particle of evidence is taken up separately 
and disproved this tradition shall stand. But there is no likeli- 
hood whatever of these men going into this question scientifi- 
cally. They have hearing enough without it. When such a 
ridiculously stupid article as the one in the November number 
of the Century is taken and printed what need for any de- 
fence? 

VOL. XLVIII.—49 
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The authors are well aware that on such recondite subjects 
the vast majority of their readers have no knowledge, and so 
they say what they please, hoping that no one will be the wiser. 
And if any one who does know anything on the other side of 
the question shall venture to say a word, then they will quietly 
ignore him. 

The whoie thing in their eyes amounts only to this: “The 
tradition which asserts these places to be what they are is un- 
tenable, for those who hold it are superstitious and credulous, 
and so were all who have handed it down. Besides, it is so en- 
crusted with fictitious miracles that we are compelled to deny 
it, because miracles do not happen.” 

Facts, history, documents, tradition both oral and written, 
and monuments attest the authenticity of the place; and if we 
doubt these things we must lay ourselves open to suspicions of a 
sceptical state of mind and one both illogical and irreligious. 

It cannot be denied, then, that the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre stands on the very spot where Christ was crucified. 

A. M. CLARK. 
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PAUL RINGWOOD: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
WALKER GUGGINS, 


Mrs. GLASss was made very unhappy by the news that I was 
soon to leave Philiopolis, “I a’mos’ wish you’d never come 
here, Walter Scott,” she said; ‘“‘I was use’ to bein’ by m’self, an’ 
now I hev t’ begin all over!” It made no difference to the 
good-hearted woman that I was not ina talkative mood. She 
talked straight on, only she spoke more than was usual of her 
dead, her husband and her son. How many, many stories had 
the poor widow to tell me of them ! 

The work of instructing Walker Guggins caused me no un- 
easiness. There was something so like, yet unlike, in the child- 
hood of the deformed boy and my own boyhood that I felt 
drawn to him in a manner that to Miss Bland was quite unac- 
countable. Walker had certainly told me the truth about his 
father’s house. It sadly needed some one to look after it. Ex- 
pensively furnished, its furniture was going to ruin. The first 
thought I had on entering the room into which a pert maid 
admitted me was, how much the windows needed washing. 
“You'd best keep from them curtains, young man,” the maid 
advised when I went to a window for fresh air. It was sound 
advice, as I presently learned from the experience | had of these 
three things: a disagreeable smell, an itching sensation, and the 
sight of an insect whose name is not for ears polite. 

When Walker came to me his first greeting was to call me 
out of the room. “We won't stay there,” he said decidedly ; 
“that’s the Downtrodden’s meeting-room ; when meeting was 
long they used to sleep there.” 

“ What kind of a family are the Downtroddens?” I asked. 

“ They an’t a family,” Walker enlightened me, “ they’re only 
women; they just pitch into the men. The Downtroddens 
wanted to have meetings here after ma died. They sent an old 
woman in curls to pop. She was awful sweet on him till pop 
said they couldn’t meet here no more. Then you ought to 
heard her! She went out on the pavement and lectured. She 
said pop had killed ma. Pop had to send her out five dollars ; 
then she went away. Is your Mrs. Glass a Downtrodden ?” 
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I answered that indeed she was not. Walker said that was 
a good thing, and I agreed with him altogether. As we went 
up a broad staircase to the second story, Walker said hospitably: 
“Pop says you're to eat here. Will you have something to 
eat now?” 

Having ha’ my breakfast but an hour before, I thanked 
Walker and said I believed not. 

‘*When you want anything just say so. We don’t have regu- 
lar meals here. When pop and me want dinner cook goes to 
the eating-house round the corner to fetch some. Cook says 
it’s economical that way; better cooked, too. I guess she an’t a 
very good cook.” I could not help thinking that a high degree 
of culinary excellence was not needed in Mr. Guggins’ kitchen 
if the cook had no cooking to do. This thought was kept to 
myself. 

We had now entered a large room having a bedstead in one 
corner, and an abundance of easy-chairs placed hap-hazard, to- 
gether with a collection of books on a low table. 

“This is my room,” Walker informed me. “It’s a good room 
for me, for when I knock against things I can’t hurt myself. 
When I knock my hump it makes it sore.” 

In a pitifully serious way he put his hand behind him and 
softly patted the disfiguring hump. When I came to examine 
the furniture more closely I understood what he meant by its 
being a good room for him. The chairs were all of bent-wood 
carefully padded with cushions of down. 

“ What are you going to teach me first?” Walker demanded 
when we were seated. 

“TJ hardly know. Perhaps we had better begin by your tell- 
ing me what you have studied,” I suggested. 

“T never studied anything but reading,” answered Walker; 
“ I'd like to learn maps.” 

“Geography?” I said. “Why are you so anxious to learn 
geography?” 

“Did you ever read Gulliver's Travels?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” I returned, surprised that he had read them. 

“] want to study maps to find the places he went to. I'll get 
pop to take me there some day,” said Walker. 

When I had somewhat recovered from the astonishment into 
which he had thrown me I exclaimed: “There are no such 
places, Walker.” 

He looked at me incredulously. “I guess you don’t know,” 
he said. 
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In as simple a way as I knew how | explained to the child 
‘the meaning of Gulliver. A useless waste of breath. The 
inimitable air of truth in the dean's greatest writing had too 
completely deceived him for any words of mine to shake his 
faith. He sighed and was lost in thought, whilst I pondered 
what next to say. About to propose geography for its own 
sake, the words were stopped on my lips by Walker asking 
energetically, “ Do you know anything about dogs?” 

Answering him in the affirmative, he said: “ Please tell me 
something about them. We've got a stuffed one; he was a very 
good dog before he had to be stuffed. Some people would be 
nicer stuffed. They didn’t stuff ma. I don’t believe they know 
how in this country. I saw a stuffed man at the museum. He 
didn’t look as nice as our dog. The man at the show said he’d 
kept right well for over three thousand years. Sometimes the 
men at shows don’t tell the truth. I think that man did, for the 
stuffed man was brown and all dried up. He said it was a 
mummy.” 

I entered into a little history of mummies, to which he lis- 
tened very patiently. When I had finished he said: “ Now will 
you please tell me about a dog?” 

Not deeply read in dog-lore, I told him about the famous 
dog of Montargis, about the still more famous dogs of St. Ber- 
nard. The last interested him deeply. When I had ended he 
said thoughtfully: “If dogs go to heaven, they’ll go. Ours 
went. He bit Miss Glowser. She’s the woman pop gave five 
dollars to. I guess it was right to bite her. Ma beat him, but 
pop gave him chicken when ma wasn’t looking.” 

We talked on a while longer, and then the pert maid who 
had admitted me announced dinner, which Walker and I took 
together. A very good dinner it was, and after it was eaten, it 
being late, I left my friend Walker, promising to return on the 
morrow. ; 

On my way home I met Miss Bland carrying a bundle of 
what appeared to be dry-goods. She seemed to be very glad to 
see me, expressing much pleasure when I told her I was just re- 
turning from a visit to Walker Guggins. I offered to carry her 
bundle, but she hesitated before handing it to me. 

“T know I can trust you, Mr. Scott,” she said sentimentally. 
“ No one knows it but Mrs. Glass, and she will keep it secret. 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Guggins and I are to be united in the fall.” 
Adding apologetically : “I trust you won’t think us precipitate ; 
-the poor little boy needs a mother’s care.” | 
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I assured Miss Bland that I thought the step she and Mr. 
Guggins were about to take was the right one. “No one who 
knows the circumstances can think otherwise,” I said de- 
cidedly. 

“T told Mr. Guggins you would approve,” said Miss Bland, 
“and he said—these are his very words, Mr. Scott—‘ Of course 
he'll approve. Hasn’t he acted like a Solomon all through, 
Martha? Just see how he did up that business of my sending 
you that basket.’ I have that basket yet, Mr. Scott.” And Miss 
Bland simpered at some pleasant thought that she had in her 
mind. 

It astonished me very much to hear that my opinion had 
been thought of, but I was yet to learn how much Mr. Guggins 
did think of me. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
I LEAVE PHILIOPOLIS, 


In less than a fortnight after I had begun to give Walker his 
desultory lessons, taught in an original way, it was announced 
to me that Mr. Guggins was going to live at a hotel and that 
Walker was to stay at Miss Bland’s house, where in future my 
lessons were to be given. The very valid reason given for this 
separation of Mr. Guggins from his home and child was the 
cleansing and repairing his house had to undergo. 

Never was a house-cleaning more needed. From Walker's 
frequent recurrence to events that had taken place in the life- 
time of the late Mrs. Guggins I judged that lady to have 
been what some people would call a “ psychological mystery.” 
Walker affirmed that his mother had been strong-minded, and 
certainly her house was dirty enough for me to believe it. And 
yet she was a woman who had done a great deal of sewing. 
This anomaly puzzled Walker very much. ‘“ Ma used to say,” 
he told me, “ that she was working her fingers to the bone. For 
what did she sew, then? You ought to have heard her lecture. 
She just ramped up and down, and the more she hollered the 
more them women clapped and knocked umbrellas. It used to 
make pop sick. When I’ma man I’m going to have a man’s 
rights meeting. Won’t that make the women just raging? Ma 
said sewing’s slave’s work, and she sewed all the same.” And 
Walker lapsed into silence, seeking, perhaps, an answer to his 
own query. From my after experience in teaching I know that 
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Walker was apt to learn whatever touched his imagination. In 
arithmetic I doubt if he ever progressed beyond the first four 
rules. 

Miss Bland, who now was always with some bit of myste- 
rious sewing, was pleased to bring her work into the room where 
I held my perfunctory class. Holding Guggins’ intellect in 
high esteem, I think one of her reasons for being present at 
Walker's lessons was that she herself might learn something, or 
at least furbish up what knowledge she already possessed. If 
she had any such idea I am sorry for her disappointment. 
Sometimes Mr. Guggins came to take tea with Miss Bland. I 
was always invited to these tea-drinkings, and always attended 
when I discovered that they would have considered themselves 
slighted had I stayed away. 

So the days passed and were as dreams, till at last the time 
came when I was to bid farewell to Philiopolis for ever. It 
caused me no pang whatsoever to goaway from the city’s dreary 
monotony, sorry as I was to leave the few friends I had. On 
the 24th of August Mrs. Glass gave a dinner in my honor, the 
guests Mrs. Link, Ned Link, Nurse Barnes, Miss Bland, Mr. 
Guggins, and Walker. 

Although Mrs. Glass was the giver of what Miss Bland 
called the banquet, Guggins sent a brace of birds, a ham, and the 
wine; Nurse Barnes, a great cake; and Miss Bland, fruits and 
vegetables. All day there was a trotting back and forth to the 
bake-house at the corner, and many of the neighbors were bitten 
by envy at the sight of the good things going into the house of 
Glass. One maiden lady across the way talked loudly from a 
second-story window to a neighbor about the extravagance of 
some folks, winding up with a lecture on household economy. 
Before nightfall a rumor had spread that there was to bea 
wedding at our house. When Mrs. Link arrived a chorus of 
children cheered her loudly as the bride. But when Miss 
Bland, well known in the neighborhood, came, in all the glory of 
agray silk gown, Mr. Guggins escorting her, the fickle chorus 
cheered her likewise. 

Barring the fact that I felt a little gloomy at the thought of 
the morrow’s parting, and that these good-hearted friends were 
truly sorry to lose me, the entertainment in my honor passed 
off right merrily. Nurse Barnes, it is true, put us out for a little 
while. Mr. Guggins had proposed my health in a speech in 
which he expressed his confidence that I would be an honor to 
the Jesuits, whom, his dictionary informed him, were a body of 
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learned men, likewise cunning and crafty. Getting entangled 
in his speech, Nurse Barnes, who was listening intently, began 
to whimper and cry out that her Master Paul was in the graps 
(grasp?) of the Inquisition, and why didn’t the government 
put a stop to such carryings-on? Fortunately, the mention 
of the Inquisition reminded Mrs. Glass of Fort McHenry, and 
she gave us in fine style the story of how she had been lodged in 
jail. Her story set us all a-laughing, and the maligned Jesuits 
were forgotten. After dinner I made Miss Bland happy by ask- 
ing her to give us “Cumnor Hall,” which, after a little pressing, 
she did most tragically. Walker was frightened by it, and made 
not a little suspicious of Miss Bland. 

“IT guess she’s a Downtrodden,” he whispered to me; “ that’s 
the way they ramp.” 

I whispered the assurance to him that no Downtrodden 
would care for Miss Bland’s way of ramping. When he had 
said “‘ Honest!” and I had repeated “ Honest” after him, he was 
made more comfortable, saying he guessed that I knew. 

About eleven o'clock our little party broke up. There was 
no final parting save with Guggins and Ned Link. The women 
all said that they would be at the station to see me off. On the 
doorstep, as Guggins grasped my hand in farewell, he whispered 
in my ear that if I ever needed cash to let him know, and that I 
was to say nothing about the parcel Walker would hand me on 
the morrow. When I began to thank him, he suddenly dis- 
covered that there was no moon, and hurried Miss Bland off 
under the pretence that it was threatening rain, though never 
was there a more beautiful night. 

Ned Link’s parting, for a young American, was very original. 
He made me feel very foolish by putting an arm about my neck 
and kissing my cheek. He had a good heart, Ned Link; never a 
warmer one, and all the success he has had in life he deserves. 

On the following morning the breakfast of Mrs. Glass and 
myself was a very lugubrious meal. 

“I declar’ to goodness, I takes no more boarders!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Glass as she poured’ out my coffee. “This yere 
partin’ es too much fur an old woman. Did I put sugar en thet 
coughy, child?” 

I nodded that she had, and choked myself in a vain endeavor 
to swallow my emotions and my fried ham. 

“Now I’m goin’ fur to put on my duds; ef you wants more 
coughy the’s plenty en th’ pot.” And Mrs. Glass hurried out of 
the room to hide from me that she was crying. 
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It had been arranged that Father Weldon was to meet me at 
the station, and in my ignorance I did not know how he would 
take it meeting so many females come to see me off—perverse 
females, so far as a priest was concerned. 

In a wonderfully short space of time Father Weldon made 
friends of these good women; joked with Mrs. Glass, was atten- 
tive to a rhapsody of Miss Bland’s, listened to a vapid utterance 
of Mrs. Link concerning a painted panel in the waiting-room, 
and, strangest of all, won Nurse Barnes’ heart by the genuine in- 
terest he showed in me, so unworthy of a thought of his. 

Walker had given me the package—a roll of money—Gug- 
gins had spoken of, and was now watching Father Weldon very 
earnestly. Drawing a long breath, he assured me in a whisper 
that the priest was a pretty good man. “I don’t know any 
other priest,” he went on to say; “I guess he’s the only one 
Miss Bland ever saw, too. She was afraid to speak to him; she 
an’t now. Ma wouldn’t have been afraid. She wasn’t afraid 
of anything. I wish he’d have known ma. I don’t know; ma 
scared the minister ; she might have scared him. He’s thin, and 
I guess he an’t strong. What'd he done, do you think, Walter, 
if ma had hit him with a parasol like she did the minister?” 

I replied, as gravely as I could, that I rather thought Father 
Weldon would have had her put in the lock-up. 

“ Do you?” interrogated Walker, eying me earnestly. 

“ Indeed I do,” I said decidedly. 

Then Walker very seriously shook hands with Father 
Weldon, and told him his “pop” would be very glad to make 
his acquaintance, and Miss Bland exhibited much maidenly con- 
fusion as she begged to be permitted to say that any friend of 
Mr. Ringwood’s, but particularly Father Weldon, would be wel- 
come at Mr. Guggins’ mansion. 

_“She’s Mr. Guggins’ intended,” Mrs. Glass explained to the 
priest in a very audible whisper. 

Ding! ding! ding! twelve o’clock! “ All aboard for Cecils- 
burg!” shouted and echoed; a rolling of belated trucks, a hur- 
rying of many feet, and we start to board our train. A final 
shaking of hands all round, the dong, dong of a monotonous bell, 
and, as I gazed through blurred eyes on my friends, the train 
steamed out of the station. 

“Now, Paul,” said Father Weldon, “ I have my office to say ; 
have you anything to read?” 

“No,” I answered, “ but I'll think.” 

He smiled, and think I did. Not with a brave heart, for I 
was seriously asking myself, “ Am I fit to be a teacher?” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


MANRESA PLACE, 


“Tt will not do to suppose that the interest of a memoir de- 
pends on its writer having been concerned in great affairs.” 

Were it not for a belief in this saying, many chapters back 
this autobiography would have been given up in disgust. It has 
been difficult in the foregoing chapters not to add when what 
had to be told was dull and commonplace, to use decided colors 
when the picture called for but neutral tints. And will not the 
temptation be reversed when the one picture is reached where 
scarlet hues should predominate? 

Manresa College, where I was to spend many years, is part of 
the block called Manresa Place, on Cecil Street, one of the prin- 
cipal streets of what Englishmen say is the most English of 
American towns, Cecilsburg. I take this to be a euphemistic 
way of putting it that Cecilsburg is rather slow. All the same, 
it is the most delightful of provincial towns. The college isa 
five-story brick building of no particular architecture, having a 
portico upheld by Ionic columns. It adjoins a church, the beau- 
tiful interior of which scarcely condones its ugly exterior. 

Father Weldon and myself were admitted to the parlor by 
a lay-brother, who left us to call Father Lang, which he did by 
ringing a bell. Each of the fathers had his signal, one bell, two 
bells, and soon. The more bells a father had, the less import- 
ant was his office. Father Lang had one bell. There were 
three parlors, separated one from the other by glass partitions, 
and again from a corridor by other partitions of glass. The 
only wall was the one on the street, and it had large windows, 
so that the parlors looked like a conservatory denuded of its 
flowers. 

Father Weldon was saying something to this effect when a 
tall, slender, and handsome priest entered the room, and I was 
introduced to Father Lang. Though he showed himself very 
genial, taking me to luncheon, afterwards to my room, doing 
many little kindnesses besides, he did not succeed in putting me 
at my ease. My conscience twitted me with being an impostor. 
What right had I to set up forateacher? A dullard, at best a 
sciolist. Not that I called myself the last. I doubt if the word 
was then in my vocabulary. Several times I was on the point 
of acknowledging to Father Lang my incapability, but the 
thought that it was best to give myself a trial caused me to hold 
my tongue. This may be said, that there is no reason to believe 
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that my boys have cause for sorrow that my teaching powers 
were given a trial. 

What teacher is there who does not remember his first day in 
class? The awe with which he sees before him the lads he is to 
mould. No two alike, save in the one thing to do as little work 
as possible; all pretty much of a mind to annoy the poor peda- 
gogue, always provided that the pedagogue be fool enough to 
let himself be annoyed. If the lads could but see the teacher’s 
heart in his mouth, and the rascals sometimes do! When they 
do, then that teacher, if he knows what is best for himself, had 
better fold his tents and seek other battle-fields. On the one 
before him he will be ignominiously routed. 

With a feeling like that of sea-sickness I took my stand be- 
fore my Solomons in embryo. Exteriorly passive, I was afraid 
of my own voice, which is stentorian. Fortunately, long years 
of self-repression had made of me an arrant hypocrite, and I was 
able to hide my heart. 

How the day dragged! How the boys watched my every 
movement! How very still they were! Noone troubled me. 
When the day had ended I could have canonized those boys. 
Since then there has been no recurrence of this disposition to 
canonize. 

Sitting in my room I pondered over the nigh miraculous 
fact to me, that I was a disciplinarian, Looking up, my eyes 
caught my face in the glass. The crease between my eyebrows 
was very visible. .‘That’s it!” I exclaimed to.myself; “the 
boys could not brave that frown.” Whether I was right or 
wrong in my conjecture I do not know; but from that day to 
this a boy has never caused me fear. 

In time I got to like my work. Teaching never became a 
pastime for me. It always remained work, hard, ungrateful 
work, though not more ungrateful than other works are, it 
seems tome. We are not.prone to look for gratitude in men ; 
why look for it in the boy? If boys were grateful, then would 
gratitude be the commonest of all virtues, for the old saw says, 
“As the twig is bent so is the tree inclined.” One most excel- 
lent quality boys have is that they readily understand that your 
urgenty for them to work is for their good. 

Should any young teacher read this autobiography, let me 
humbly recommend him never to use the rod more than once a 
year, and then but on one individual. In all my years of teach- 
ing it has been used by me twice. Never punish if it can be 
avoided. Many teachers give lines to learn, lines to write. 
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Give them very seldom, and never to commit to memory. 
Learning lines is but a method of making boys hate the great 
authors. Always keep a boy after class till the work he has 
neglected is finished. Let him understand that this is not pun- 
ishment, for it is not. A man is hired to work on Monday. 
He fails to do his work. Is he punished if he is obliged to do it 
on Tuesday? No! Believe in your heart that your boys are 
souls of honor and yet capable of any iniquity. Let your boys 
believe that you think them angels, never forgetting yourself 
that there are two kinds of angels. Never watch; see every- 
thing. Seldom praise; never scold. Chide sometimes. Show 
displeasure rather by silence than by words. 

Five years passed by like adream. It was a pleasant, peace- 
ful time, nothing to roughen the smooth path I was treading. 
In a time so blank of events as almost to be forgotten one man 
stands out clear and distinct. Heisa priest. A truer friend 
than he has been to me man never found. There are vain, self- 
sufficient men who call him hard and rigorous! Hard and rig- 
orous? Yes, to himself. But to others mild and gentle as the 
spring-tide sun after storms. He is tall, my father, not bent 
though aged, and white his hair; the kindliest smile ever on 
lips that never a harsh word troubles. A frame worn and 
wasted from fasting ; for, his own obligation finished, he begins 
anew, that for others he may do atoning works. O Father 
Clare! when for us two this little breathing space is over may 
my cleansed self be with you, to join with you in the an- 
thems that never cease before God’s white throne! 

From time to time I had letters from Mrs. Guggins, giving 
me news of my friends in Philiopolis. Twice during vacation 
I had paid them a visit, and once during the Christmas holidays 
I acted as “ best man” at Ned Link’s wedding. The only hap- 
pier persons than myself at the wedding were the groom and 
pretty Mattie Smith, whom he married. The last thing I have 
to recall of those five years is of a letter from Ned, telling me 
with most proper and ill-concealed pride that he was the father 
of a little boy whom he and Mattie have called Paul. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ADDITIONAL WAGES, 


The school year was but eight days old; there were twenty- 
four lads before me to be my study, and my mind wandered as | 
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dictated for a spelling exercise the following lucid sentence : 
“ Wilson met but three sound and healthy specimens of colum- 
bine in Louisiana.” 

Tick, tock went the old clock in the corridor as the first boy 
to finish repeated the dictation. Slowly he read: “ Wilson ate 
but three thousand healthy specimens of crocodile in Louisiana.” 
And then this lad of rampant imagination gazed about him, in 
cherubic innocence as to the cause of the laughter he had given 
birth to. 

My hand was raised to signal silence, unnecessarily. There 
was of itself a sudden hush, and then some one cried: “ Mr. Ring- 
wood, Hethering’s fainted.” Hethering was a sickly-looking boy 
who had come to class but the day before. 

Telling the boys to stand aside, [ raised him in my arms and 
carried him into the corridor where there was a current of air, 
one of the boys running to fetch water, another to my room for 
a flask of bayrum. When I had bathed Hethering’s forehead 
with the bay rum he opened his eyes and, gazing vacantly before 
him, called faintly, “ Mamma!” 

It is an enigma why a school-boy can never heara mate call 
on his mother without a smile. And now a relieved smile rip- 
pled over the faces of the lads grouped against the wall. 

“You don’t know me, Hethering?” I said, bending over the 
white face resting on my arm, 

He looked up at me and, smiling patiently, said: ‘‘ You’remy 
teacher. I’m not very well; hadn’t I better go home?” 

No doubt he had; so I sent for the vice-president, who, with 
a brother, took Hethering home in the college hack. 

About three weeks after this event Father Lang called me to 
his room. He was a busy man, not given to wasting words, so 
straightway began to speak of what I had been summoned to 
hear. 

“You remember little Hethering ?” he asked abruptly as I 
took the chair to which he motioned me. 

The sick boy had altogether passed from my mind ; it was 
only on hearing his name that I recollected the scene in class. 

“T hope he is better,” I answered. 

Father Lang drew a long breath. “ He will never be better,” 
he said. “His mother cannot believe that, poor soul! She 
wishes the boy’s studies to go on.” 

He paused and, striving to interpret his thoughts, I said: 
“You wish me to be very easy with him in regard to his exer- 
cises and lessons?” 
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‘‘He will not return to class,” said Father Lang. ‘“ What I 
wish—or, rather, his mother wishes it—is that you go to him every 
day for an hour, say from five to six. On Thursdays ”—Thurs- 
days were holidays with us—“ you can go earlier. It will pay 
you very well. I'd prefer your going to any one else I could 
recommend, one of ‘Ours’ being out of the question.” By 
“ Qurs” Father Lang meant one of his order. I was not averse 
to an addition to my wages, but a feeling arose within me that it 
would be better for me not to accept the charge. Seeing me 
hesitate, Father Lang mentioned the wages I would receive, 
stating a sum sufficiently large to startle me. At the same time 
my vanity was hurt because he seemed to think that the ques- 
tion of money was causing my hesitation. 

“1 was not thinking of the money,” I said shortly. 

“If you were not, young man,” said Father Lang decidedly, 
“let me tell- you that you should have been.” 

This was common sense, and had the effect on me of a sudden 
dash into cold water. Adiyy 

“ Why do you hesitate?” asked the priest. 

“Just so,” I made answer. 

“Humph!” he ejaculated. Thenin a confidential tone: “It 
is this, Ringwood: tutor this boy and you not only do Mrs. 
Hethering a favor, but myself as well. It will do you good, the 
walk to and fro; you shut yourself up too much.” 

My mind was made up. I told Father Lang that I would 
take charge of Harry Hethering’s studies, that my additional 
wages would be welcome to me, for I needed many books I 
could ill afford to buy. As I was prejudiced in favor of reading 
from books of my very own, for one in my circumstances the 
sum I yearly spent on divers publications was not small. It is 
true that I had what now amounted to ten thousand dollars in 
government securities. But this sum, left me by my mother, | 
would not touch, principal or interest. 

“T do not think you will regret this step,” said Father Lang. 
“ And now,” he continued, “ perhaps I had better tell you some- 
thing of these Hetherings ; you know nothing about them?” 

I gave my head a negative shake, and he went on: “ As you 
will most likely find it out, I’d better warn you that whilst Mrs. 
Hethering has a charming character, her husband is—well, not 
so charming. You look annoyed. You will have nothing to do 
with him, and in all probability you will not meet his wife half 
a dozen times in a year.” 

As I was to have no dealings with the man, I was not particu- 
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larly interested in what Father Lang was saying. Seeing me in- 
attentive, the priest threw out his hand, palm upward, and, with 
a little shrug of his shoulders, said: “You may hear much of 
what I have to tell you from others, but I want you to know the 
truth.” 

“Mrs. Hethering, is she an elderly person?” I asked. 

“She is not old,” Father Lang returned absently. Then, 
speaking his thought aloud, “Who could have believed Tom 
Hethering would turn out so—?” 

The father lapsed into silence for so long a time that at last I 
rose to leave the room, when he motioned me to keep my seat. 

“] have not told you about the Hetherings,” he said. “Mrs. 
Hethering was not seventeen when she married Hethering. He 
is a Protestant—rather, he has no religion whatsoever—and as 
Ethel—she was Ethel Pyne—was indifferent to him, Father Clare 
did all he could to prevent the marriage. If Ethel was indiffer- 
ent, her parents were not. The Pynes are a Virginia family, and 
the war had left them poor. They came to Cecilsburg to live, 
how and on what is known only to themselves. To make a long 
story short, they quarrelled with Father Clare and then had little 
difficulty in bringing about Ethel’s marriage. She did not dis- 
like Tom Hethering ; indeed, she rather liked him, and then he 
was to do such noble things for her father. To be just to him, 
he did do noble things for Pyne—bought up the mortgages on his 
plantation and gave him a round sum to start on. - Before the 
first year of their wedded life Hethering had tired of his wife.’ 
That year the boy you are to teach was born prematurely. In 
a fit of half-tipsy passion Tom Hethering had frightened the 
mother, and the child was born, a sickly baby, the mother scarce- 
ly living. Little by little it leaked out till it became a common 
scandal that I would not be justified in repeating but that | wish 
you to know the truth. His friends say Ethel is not a patient 
wife. She is; patient, too, under moral wrongs that make her 
endurance heroic.” 

Father Lang spoke in low, even tones unconcernedly, as one 
might say, “’Tis pleasant weather”; but when he had finished 
he turned his face away, and his hands trembled as he put some 
books in order on his desk. 

My interest had grown, and I now felt for Mrs. Hethering 
that negative sort of pity one feels when the story is told of the 
distresses of people in far-away lands. 

“ When am I to give the first lesson?” I asked after a mo- 
ment. 
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“To-morrow,” he said thoughtfully. Rising, he took my 
hand in his. “Do all you can for the little boy, Ringwood ; he 
is his mother’s only earthly comfort.” 

This time the priest spoke with emotion; and earnestly I 
promised to do my utmost. 

That afternoon I took occasion to let Father Clare know of 
my new work. When I had told him he placed his hands on 
my shoulders and gazed long on my face, so long and ear- 
nestly that I smiled uneasily when he removed his ‘hands and 
sighing said : “‘ You are very young, very young.” 

“ But, father,” I cried indignantly, “if I was old enough five 
years ago to teach a class, surely I am now competent to teach 
one sick boy !”’ 

Taking my hand in both of his, he said, his voice trembling : 
“God bless you, my child, God keep you!” 

For the first time in my life Father Clare annoyed me. 1 
could see no reason why he took my news so solemnly. 

“You are displeased, Paul?” he said tentatively. He al- 
ways addressed me by my Christian name. 

Reddening, | blurted out something about my always hav- 
ing had success with my classes. 

“ Who questions that, Paul?” he said. “There is a wisdom 
you have not yet; it may come; it does not always bring hap- 
piness with it.” 

What that wisdom was I would have asked him, but some- 
thing in his face forbade me. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PAUL RINGWOOD IS ACCUSED OF A WISH TO BE ANALYTICAL. 


Never was anything begun with a worse will than this teach- 
ing of Harry Hethering. In homely phrase,my ways were 
“set.” Dinner over at four in the afternoon, my custom was to 
indulge in a book and a smoke. Now the smoke would have 
to be hurried, the book put aside altogether. It was sloppy 
weather, a drizzling rain was falling, and it was just such a day 
as a bookworm loves between four walls. Ina bad humor I put 
on a light overcoat, got out my umbrella, and went down to the 
portico to wait fora car. The Hetherings lived out on Charles 
Street, and the car would take me by their door. 

_ The dwelling into which I waited for admittance was of 
brown stone, spacious, very modern with its plate-glass windows 
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and absence of shutters. A solid, ugly building, eloquently stat- 
ing the fact that it was built of dollars. 

“Ts you the poffessor who am to teach Master Harry?” 
asked in a confidential tone the man-servant who admitted me 
into a wide hall. 

Firing up, I retorted that I was not a professor, sulkily add- 
ing that I had come to teach “ Master Harry.” 

“Excuse me, sah,” said the black, offering to help me off with 
my overcoat. ‘“ You’s expected, sah; please walk right in here, 
sah, and take a cha’r.” 

Somewhat mollified, I followed him to a small parlor opening 
out of a large one and into a conservatory. Opening one of 
the top blinds a fraction of an inch, the negro left me to let Mrs. 
Hethering know, he said. 

In the bad humor I was in it seemed to me that I was kept a 
long time waiting. Meditating on my imaginary misery, I -was 
roused by the rustle of a dress across the tiled hallway, and 
suddenly arose to my feet as a woman entered the room—a 
woman whom I took to be a girl, so youthful was her white face. 
Her pale yellow hair was simply drawn back, lying in a thick 
coil low on a shapely neck. She wore some sort of a gown of 
grayish stuff, plain and without a bit of color to relieve her 
whole colorless self. 

Extending her hand, she touched mine with the tips of her 
fingers, my face flushing as she did so. 

“You are exceedingly welcome ”—referring to my card in 
her hand—“ Mr. Ringwood, if you can but help my poor Harry,” 
she said in an even, trained voice. I could not control the start 
I gave when she announced herself as Harry Hethering’s mo- 
ther, the mother herself was so like a child. 

Then she told me that she did not wish her son pushed in 
his studies; she only desired him not to lose what he already had. 
Proposing to take me to Harry’s sitting-room, | bowed ungrace- 
fully, and it was not until we were in the boy’s presence that | 
remembered [| had not spoken a word to his mother. 

When my acquaintance with Harry had been rather awk- 
wardly renewed his mother said: “ Robert, the servant who 
opened the door for you, has been told to show you in future to 
Harry's room. Should you need anything, simply ring the bell.” 

Not waiting for me to speak, she sank on her knees beside 
Harry’s invalid-chair, and, putting her arms about him, whis- 
pered in his ear some mothes’s tenderness. Then rising, she 


bowed coldly to me and left the room. 
VOL. XLVIII.—59 
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I had not said a word to her; my surprise was too great. A 
novice in women, I could not attempt an analysis of my feelings. 
She was so surprisingly childish in face, so womanly and self- 
possessed in all she said and did. It is an old similitude, that of 
the girl the bud, the mother the full-blown flower. Well, when 
she knelt beside the boy I had seen the bud bloom into the 
flower. 

“ Harry,” I said foolishly, as I took a chair beside him,“ was 
that your mother ?” 

For answer Harry burst into a ringing laugh. There wasa 
hurried step in the passageway, and Mrs. Hethering came hastily 
into the room, her face pale and frightened. When she looked 
on laughing Harry her face flushed and she faltered: “I thought 
there was something amiss with my boy.” 

Harry had not remarked his mother’s alarm and, still laugh- 
ing, he cried: “ What do you think, mother?” 

“That my son appears to be very happy,” she said, smiling 
and smoothing back his hair. 

“Mr. Ringwood wants to know if you are my mother!” the 
boy exclaimed in his thin, clear voice. 

She drew herself up coldly and, without noticing me, said: 
“ That’s right, Harry, be just as jolly as you can,” and again left 
me alone with the boy. - 

“ You should not have told your mother that,” I said indig- 
nantly, angry at the boy’s thoughtlessness, angry at what I 
called inwardly Mrs. Hethering’s satanic pride. “ What must 
she think of me!” I ejaculated, not to Harry but to myself. 

He gazed thoughtfully at me and said: “I don’t believe 
mother thinks of you at all.” 

The way in which this was said would have been insolence 
from an older person; coming from him it could but be set 
down to childish frankness, a well-deserved blow to my vanity 
so fairly slapped in the face. 

The lesson—if what we went over could be called a lesson— 
was badly given. A nervous feeling that Mrs. Hethering was 
hovering about the passageway clogged my speech. This feel- 
ing received confirmation when, on leaving Harry, 1 saw the 
tail of a gray gown whisked behind the partly closed door of a 
room near his. 

On the whole it had been a very unpleasant afternoon. 
Though I had noclearly defined views of the mistress of the 
house I was leaving, one thing was plain to me—I did not and 
could not like her. She had treated me with something akin 
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to contempt, yet I kept on thinking of her, though such think- 
ing annoyed me, and though I made large generalizations de- 
rogatory to women in order to put her out of my mind. 

The following afternoon, as I was leaving the college to go 
to Harry, a coupé drove up, and a lady whom I recognized to 

be Mrs. Hethering let herself out, hurriedly passing me on the 
' college steps. I raised my hat, and she bowed distantly. Her 
face had a troubled look on it, and involuntarily I turned to 
gaze after her, but one of the columns supporting the portico 
hid her from view. 

Harry was very glad to see me and very proud of the little 
task he had prepared. There was something so lovable about 
the boy that I could not wonder at his mother’s fondness for 
him, a fondness that amounted to a passion. 

It was not long before the position of tutor and pupil was 
changed to that of brother and brother. I began to take as 
much interest in the state of Harry’s health as in the progress 
he made in his studies. I never saw his mother, and Harry, 
not from lack of love and pride in her, I felt sure, never men- 
tioned her name. When the winter came on his health visibly 
improved; and the boy was getting much stronger. I remarked 
to him that his mother must be very glad of it. 

‘‘ Mother is very glad—” he began, and then stopped. 

Had his mother forbidden him to speak of herto me? Un- 
reasonably irritated, it was on the tip of my tongue to ask him, 
but, fortunately for the preservation of my puerile dignity, my 
tongue was held. 

One Thursday in December Father Clare came to my 
room. 

“Do you know what I have come for, Paul?” he asked after 
he had been warmly welcomed. 

No, I had no idea, I told him. 

“T have come to say good-by,” he said. 

“Good-by?” I faltered. ~ 

“Yes, lam going away this afternoon.” 

“ But you will come back soon?” 

He smiled as he said: “ Well, six or eight months is not a 
long time. Yes, I shall come back soon.” 

It was a long time to me, however. “ Whom will I go to 
when I’m in trouble?” I asked despairingly. 

“What are your serious troubles, Paul?” he asked with 
gentle irony. 

As my troubles were but trifling annoyances, I had nothing 
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to say to this. He was going to give retreats and missions, he 
told me. As my lamentations continued, he softly rebuked me, 
saying with truth that I could not expect him to give up his 
work for the sake of a young man who at least in years had 
passed the age of reason, leaving it in doubt whether I had at- 
tained reason. 

After a while I said abruptly: “ There is something I have 
been wanting to say to you for a long time, but have been 
ashamed to.” 

“Don’t say it, Paul, if you are ashamed to,” he returned, 
laughing at me. 

“Tf I were a woman,” I said with contempt, “that would 
make me tell you. It just happens, though, that I do want to 
tell you. I think that Mrs. Hethering has forbidden Harry to 
speak to me of her.” 

Father Clare was not laughing now. “ What makes you 
think so?” he asked. 

I gave him my reasons, and they appeared to me to be very 
good ones. When they were told I said: “I have never seen 
her but once since the first day I went to her house. One day 
I saw her going into the college; she seemed to be in trouble,” 
I added parenthetically. 

“Can you think of no reason why Mrs. Hethering does not 
see you?” he asked. 

“No, I cannot,” I answered, beginning to sulk. Father Clare 
seemed to be putting me off. 

“ Then neither can I,” he said. 

I lightly struck the table with the back of my hand. 

“I am not satisfactory, eh, Paul?” he asked. 

My answer was candid if not polite. “No, you're not, fa- 
ther.” 

“Let me put a question,” said the priest kindly. “Do you 
go to give lessons to Mrs. Hethering or to her son?” 

“To Harry, of course; but—” 

“Stop a moment, Paul,” Father Clare interrupted. “Be so 
good as to tell me why Mrs. Hethering should see you.” | 

“There is no reason; but why forbid Harry to speak of 
her?” 
“TI don’t know that she has,” he said. 

“You think so.” 

* - “Paul! Paul!” exclaimed Father Clare, “must I give you an 
analysis of Mrs. Hethering’s motives? She isa free agent, free 
“to act as she pleases. If ever you take it into your head, Paul, 
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to write a novel, do not let it be an analytical one. You will 
make a failure of it.” 

“I doubt my ability to write any kind of a novel,” I said 
moodily, 

“Don’t be cast down about it,” he said, smiling ; ‘‘ novels are 
not wanting,” 

Again I struck the table with my hand. 

“If I were not going away, Paul, I might afford to be angry 
with you. You must have me analyze Mrs. Hethering’s motives 
for not being talked about to so sublime a personage as Mr. 
Paul Ringwood.” He had been smiling, now he spoke very 
gravely. 

“ You know that the relations existing between Mrs. Hether- 
ing and her husband are not happy; cannot you imagine her 
fearing that her son would innocently speak of unhappy scenes 
between his father and mother? The day you speak of having 
seen her come here, apparently in trouble, there had been one-of 
those unhappy scenes. Are you ashamed of yourself, Paul ?” 

“Yes, father,” I answered, humble enough now. 

We were silent for a moment, and then the silence was 
broken by the college bell calling the community to the mid-day 
examen. 

“This was to have been good-by, Paul,” said Father Clare, 
rising from his chair, “but suppose you come with me to the 
station ?” 

I was very glad to, and later in the day, as we stood on the 
platform at the station, Father Clare said, holding my hand in 
farewell: “ I have been thinking of what you said of Mrs. Heth- 
ering. Do not seek reasons for what she does. She is the un- 
happiest of women, and it would not make her less unhappy if 
she knew her son’s tutor was inquiring into her actions. This 
is meant kindly, Paul.” 

I was sure of that; and as the train took away my friend | 
was perfectly willing to renounce all interest in Mrs. Hether- 
ing. Haroitp Dijon. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PALESTRINA MYTH. 


IN the great church of St. Peter in Rome there is a tomb 
upon which one reads the simple, unique, and most worthy in- 
scription, “ PRINCEPS Musica&.” It is the resting-place of the 
world-renowned Palestrina. There is not a history of music 
that fails to give some account of him. Any oration or essay of 
which music is the theme would be considered as incomplete 
without some laudatory allusion being made to this master of 
the divine art. It matters not that the historian, orator, or 
essayist has probably never heard any of his compositions, nor 
could give the least intelligent criticism of either the matter or 
style of his works; he will discourse you by the page or by the 
hour upon the unequalled genius and inimitable harmonies of 
this truly great artist. 

It may appear cynical on my part to say it, but I have been 
forced in the course of my limited experience to remark that it 
is seldom one hears such unqualified praise bestowed upon an 
author, especially by those who evidently know little or nothing 
of his writings, that a grave suspicion does not arise as to the 
motive prompting such over-generous eloquence ; to say nothing 
of a doubt presenting itself whether all the facts alleged in cor- 
roboration of their judgment be indeed so far beyond all criti- 
cism or question as those panegyrists appear to be just a little 
too anxious to make out. 

At any rate I must confess that the presence of such a sus- 
picion and doubt in my own mind has led me to scrutinize the 
truth of certain commonly cited facts concerning Palestrina, 
which I could not fail to observe were invariably brought for- 
ward and appealed to in favor of a theory about the ecclesiasti- 
cal sanction and approval of what passes for church music to- 
day among certain historical and musical essayists; a theory 
otherwise sadly lacking, as I have always thought, any solid 
artistic or moral argument to sustain it. It was plain that in 
almost every instance it needed but little penetration to perceive 
that the writer or speaker had a brief in hand, and found the 
well-known historical assertions a thousand times repeated and 
quoted in every language concerning Palestrina and his works 
to be most serviceable evidence in making out his case or in 
justification of his course of action. The case to be made good, 
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or the course of action to be justified, as set forth in their brief, 
is simply this: the use of music in church during the divine 
offices other than the immemorially authorized liturgical chant 
is both proper and desirable. Preferring it as being more 
agreeable to his own taste he uses it, and determines to en- 
courage its use in the church of which he is pastor, or it may be 
the organist. He has occasion to express his preference pub- 
licly and argues in its favor. Palestrina was a writer of church 
music, the prince of all church musicians. All the world ac- 
cords him this honor, Rome has written it upon his tomb, and 
listens in the persons of her pontiffs and prelates to the singing 
of his wonderful harmonies. He innocently supposes that the 
church music of which Palestrina was the composer is identical 
with what we now call church music, and he conveys the like 
impression to the minds of his hearers. Now follows the recital 
of the litany of assumed historical facts, the sum and substance 
of which I may give as follows: 

This way. 1. On account of acknowledged prevailing and 
scandalous abuses arising from the use of figured music in 
churches the Council of Trent had passed, as some say, or was 
about to pass, as say others, a decree banishing all music of this 
character from the divine offices. But, at the request of Pope 
Marcellus II., Palestrina composed the monumental musical mass 
known ever since as the “ Missa Papz Marcelli”; after hearing 
which on Easter Sunday A.D. 1555, as more than one writer tells 
us, the pope and the fathers of the council were so captivated 
that they withdrew their opposition; and either refused to pass 
the condemnatory decree, or they annulled it. So that, thanks 
to Palestrina—Vivat in @ternum!—the cause of modern con- 
certed music was saved ; and not having been condemned or for- 
bidden by the Council of Trent may, therefore, be sung in 
churches ad /:bitum, at least of any bishop. 

Or, put it this way. 2. As the progress of all art, and espe- 
cially of the art of music, has been ever dependent upon the 
patronage of the Catholic Church ; and as the Council of Trent 
threatened the extinction, or great retardation of the progress, of 
modern music by an adverse decree against its use in churches, 
Palestrina was raised up by Divine Providence (pious thought 
begotten of its father the wish !) just in the nick of time to save 
such a disaster; and the council,* convinced by hearing his 


* Dr. Burney, a celebrated English writer and authority on musical matters, writes ‘‘ The 
Pope and Conclave ”! which would be like one saying: ‘‘ the husband, his widow, and their 
orphan children.” 
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music, if it did not officially approve of such music in churches, 
it at least tacitly agreed that it was suitable, and so has deserved 
the gratitude of all musicians and lovers of music to the end of 
time for not refusing to sanction its use. No, not that precisely, 
since sanctioning its use was not on the bill, but for abstaining 
from teetotally excluding it, which was on the bill. 

Who is there that has perused any treatise or history of 
music, or listened to any discourse apropos of the subject, to 
whom the above is not almost as familiar as the Gospel, and of 
whose truth he is not almost equally certain? Whenever there 
have been some pretty strong arguments adduced to show the 
inadequacy for its purpose or the liability to dangerous excesses 
and irreligious abuse of which modern as well as ancient con- 
cert music has been justly charged, who has not witnessed the 
casting of this old reliable “ church-music” sheet-anchor; and, 
if not comforted thereby, has not at least felt the anchor draw, 
nullifying all his efforts to row in a contrary direction towards 
the haven of a reform quite as much to be desired as it appears 
difficult to reach to-day as in the time of the Council of 
Trent? 

. Again and again this legendary, mythical story of Palestrina 
(as I shall presently prove it to be) has been brought out and 
confidently relied upon to bolster up the otherwise weak and 
often silly pleas of personal taste, and betimes the pitiable and 
unworthy argumentum ad crumenam, in support of the use of so- 
called church music, side by side with numerous pastorals, in- 
structions, and circular letters to their clergy issued by the 
bishops long before the Council of Trent, and continuing to ap- 
pear year after year in every Christian land to the present hour, 
inveighing against abuses arising out of use of it, counselling 
and urging reforms, accompanied not infrequently with threats 
of censure unless the decree which was, in fact, passed by the 
Council of Trent was better observed, viz.: “ Ad ecclesits vero 
musicas eas, ubi sive organo, sive cantu lascivum aut impurum aliquid 
miscetur, . . . (ordinari locorum) arceant, ut domus Det vere domus 
orationis esse videatur ac dici possit’’—(Let the bishops take care 
to exclude from the churches all musical compositions, whether 
for organ or for voice, in which anything lascivious or impure 
is mingled, so that the House of God may both truly appear 
and be called the House of Prayer). Most of these ecclesias- 
tical admonitions advert to, and make loud lamentation over, 
the neglect of the solemn divine offices of the church by the 
people—a neglect directly traceable to the persistent use of 
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modern music at Mass and Vespers—music which by its very 
nature, as most eminent musicians contend, is sensually sug- 
gestive, and is also in almost every instance unintelligible to 
the mass of people, both in musical form and in the words, 
and therefore unconsciously harmful and openly wearisome 
and distasteful to them. I do not hesitate to add that if the 
people were really competent to understand the music, and 
could hear the words distinctly as sung in many of our mod- 
ern churches, High Mass and: Vespers would soon be per- 
formances by priest and choir without audience. 

I have proclaimed the “ Palestrina story,” as we have read it 
in histories of music, and heard it again and again in essays, ora- 
tions, and sermons, to be a myth. Let me open my budget of 
proof with preliminary assertions, that the case may be plainly 
before us. 

1st. Pope Marcellus II. never had the intention to reform 
abuses in church music, neither in the council, nor by instruction 
of the council, nor of his own motion. He never heard the 
“Missa Papz Marcelli’’ nor the other masses by Palestrina ‘so 
much praised, and therefore he was not affected by them one 
way or the other. There was no session of the council at all 
held during the pontificate of Pope Marcellus. The whole 
story, in so far as it regards that pope, is false. A few facts will 
clearly substantiate the foregoing statements. 

The Council of Trent was opened under Pope Paul IIL, 
December, 1545, who was succeeded at his death, November 10, 
1549, by Pope Julius III. After holding sixteen sessions the 
council adjourned in 1552, and did not reassemble for ten 
years. During these first sessions Marcello Cervino (the future 
Pope Marcellus II.), a priest and cardinal, was a member of the 
Committee on Reform, but the subject of music was not brought 
up either in commission or in the council. Some allusion to it 
would certainly be found in the records if it had been. If this 
priest had been so anxious about reform of church music, as 
many authors assert, he certainly would have had it put down as 
one of the articles. About this period Palestrina was one of the 
singers in the pope’s chapel in Rome, one of the last on the list, 
and there is no evidence that he ever was in Trent. That Pope 
Marcellus never heard any of the celebrated Palestrina masses, 
either as priest or pope, will be shown further on. 

Julius III. died in 1555, three years after the adjournment 
of the council, and the priest, Marcello Cervino, was elected 
pope April 9, 1555, the Tuesday of Holy Week. On Wednes- 
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day he was consecrated bishop and crowned pope, and at- 
tended all the solemn and exhausting services which followed, 
not omitting one, as the pontifical chapel-masters, Giovanni Fir- 
mano and Luigi Branca, testify in their daily journal of events, 
and say, ‘‘Ut in hebdomada sancta et proximis diebus sanctis 
ipse possit suum officium in servitio Dei exercere.” The fa- 
tigue consequent upon his personal attendance at all the cere- 
monies overcame him, and he fell ill on the 20th of April, and 
died ten days after, having reigned only twenty-one days. 
Aside from other positive proof to be brought forward, it must 
be evident that the story of the great anxiety of Pope Marcel- 
lus to reform church music, of his being persuaded by Pates- 
trina to suspend his judgment until he could compose a mass 
in good style, of Palestrina’s actually writing such a mass, 
which he would have to do, with rehearsal, between Wednesday 
of Holy Week and Easter Sunday, and of the fathers of the 
council, no longer at Trent (taking, probably, a limited express, 
vestibuled train from all the different parts of the world to come 
to St. Peter’s on Easter Sunday), listening to it—all this jumble 
of impossibilities proves, I say, this part of the Palestrina story 
to be a myth, the occurrences related being evidently impos- 
sible. 

2d. If Pope Marcellus did not hear the celebrated mass named 
after him, neither ditl the fathers of the council, either during 
the sixteen sessions between 1545 and 1552 nor during the remain- 
ing sessions between 1562 and its close, December 4, 1563. It is 
not probable that the fathers of the council, except the few liv- 
ing in or near Rome, ever heard of Palestrina, who was dis- 
missed from the office of pontifical chapel singer under the suc- 
cessor of Pope Marcellus, Paul 1V., because he broke the rule by 
getting married, and does not reappear in history again until the 
pontificate of Pius 1V., under whom the council reassembled. 
He was then appointed chapel-master of the Liberian basilica, 
and never had any further position in the Vatican. 

The only point in the oft-repeated story of the Council of 
Trent and Palestrina which appears to be true is that many of 
the bishops were tired of, disgusted, and scandalized at the 
abominable fancy concerts which, sometimes under the most pro- 
fane titles and often with sacred and love songs mixed to- 
gether, were paraded in the divine offices of the church, just 
as many other bishops to-day complain of a similar state of 
things. They certainly thought of making some reforming 
decrees, and after discussion of the subject in commission the 
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decree Ad ecclesiis, already cited, was approved on the 14th of 
September, 1562. 

It must not be forgotten, also (although this is carefully over- 
looked by the Palestrina story-tellers), that on the 23d of Sep- 
tember another decree was passed requiring the bishops to see 
that Gregorian chant should be taught in seminaries. The late 
glorious Pontiff Pius 1X. carried this out to the letter when he 
required the chant to be taught in the Seminario Pio to the ex- 
clusion of all other kind of music: “Cantus Gregorianus, omni 
alio rejecto, tradetur” (Tit. 5 de Studiorum ratione). 

The same transmitters of myths have also carefully suppressed 
the fact that if the fathers of the Council of Trent finally agreed 
to refrain from positively inhibiting all other music but chant, it 
was plainly not the result of their better judgment as to what was 
unquestionably the best in all respects, nor because they were in- 
fluenced by hearing masses by Palestrina (not yet written), but 
was in a great measure due to the pressure brought upon them 
by the Emperor Ferdinand, who, like all kings and potenfates, 
appears to have relieved the tedium of attendance at Mass’ and 
other divine offices by the enjoyment of splendid concerts of 
music given during these solemn functions. When his ambas- 
sadors reported the danger that the prohibitory decree might 
be passed, he hastily wrote a letter, of date 23d August, 1563, 
begging the fathers to “consider that as figured music, even 
though it may be judged harmful by some, was, in his opinion, 
very often useful to excite devotion in many persons, and would 
they therefore be pleased to not interdict it.” 

In those days kings and emperors had a finger in the church 
pie to a degree not now deemed credible. If dear old Josh 
Billings were alive he would probably say something both 
wise and witty on the depth of the impression a king’s finger can 
make on the dough, when ke makes up his mind to help the 
church cook make the church pie. 

It was one of the many deplorable instances where the civil 
power has interfered to hamper the free expression of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and right in matters where the church is and ought 
to be supreme. 

It was, then, the gentle (?) solicitations of an emperor, and not 
the force of the majestic and religious harmonies of masses not 
yet composed by Palestrina, that had so much influence with 
the fathers of the Council of Trent towards inducing them to 
abstain from condemning all concert music outright as unfit for 
use in church. 
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Now we can go on more intelligently with the history of 
facts concerning the events which led to the composition of the 
“Missa Papz Marcelli” and others by Palestrina. 

It seems that in the twenty-third session, held 11th Novem- 
ber, 1563, in the chapter xii. De reformatione, the fathers 
summed up their regulations about the due and proper order to 
be observed in church offices: “ Cetera que ad debitum in divinis 
officits regimen spectant, deque congrua in his canendi seu modu- 
landi ratione . . . synodus provincialis pro cujusvis provincia utilitate 
et moribus, certam cuigue formulam prescribet. Interea vero epts- 
copus non minus quam cum duobus canonicis quorum unus ab 
episcopo, alter a capitulo eligatur in its, que expedire videbuntur, 
poterit providere.” 

The council was determined that some action should be taken 
at once by the bishops, and trusted that the provincial synods 
would duly regulate matters. One more session was held, and 
the great, immortal Council of Trent adjourned, Pius IV. being 
then on the pontifical throne. . 

This pontiff was exceedingly fond of music, and used to take 
the singers of his chapel with him into the country to sing be- 
fore him at and after meals. Whether he was one of those per- 
sons who are disposed to regulate the “czetera quz ad debitum 
in divinis officiis regimen spectant, deque congrua in his canendi 
seu modulandi ratione” according to the personal preferences 
which come under the guidance of what they are pleased to call 
“taste,” cannot probably be known, though from what has just 
been said it is not unlikely, and one writer says that his musical 
preferences had to be taken into account; yet we must give him 
credit for making no delay in carrying out the decree of the 11th 
of November cited above. 

In the beginning of 1564 the pope appointed a congregation 
(2. 2.,a committee) of eight cardinals, among whom were num- | 
bered the celebrated Michele Ghislieri (afterwards St. Pius V.), 
the pope’s own nephew, Charles Borromeo (afterwards the re- 
nowned saintly Archbishop of Milan), and Cardinal Vitellozzi, a 
skilled musical amateur, and confided to this committee the 
charge of regulating the matter of church music in Rome, where 
it seems things were in a pretty bad state. Cardinal Vitellozzi, 
being the musician, was made president of the commission, and 
he and Charles Borromeo were deputed to conduct the pre- 
liminary examinations. All were of one opinion—that the music 
then in vogue was unfit and disgraceful. If music was to be 
allowed at all new music must be written. 
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Vitellozzi and Borromeo applied to the chorus of the ponti- 
fical chapel for a sub-commission of eight musical experts, to 
whom the project of suitable musical compositions might be sub- 
mitted. The names of these musicians, as given in the manu- 
script journal of Hoyeda for the year 1565, were: Antonio 
Calasanzio, "Federico Lazisi, Giovanni Ludovico Vescovi, Vin- 
cente Vicomerato, Giovanni Antonio Merlo, Francisco de Torres, 
Francisco Soto, and Christiano Hanneyder. 

The name of Palestrina does not appear, since the experts 
were all chosen from the papal chapel, and Palestrina was now 
maestro of the Liberian basilica. 

The following conditions were laid before the musical sub- 
committee regulating the character of the new sacred musical 
compositions, if such could be composed. It was forbidden: 
ist. To sing different words at the same time, whether in motets 
or masses, 2d. To introduce profane or lascivious melodies, or 
imitations of such. 3d. To employ any words not taken from 
the liturgy. 

By the first of these conditions it was understood that hear- 
ing distinctly what was sung wasthe chief point to be gained. 
The cardinals evidently made a capital point of this, for they 
brought the committee of musicians before them and examined 
them on this head. The musicians replied that they did not 
think it possible, except in short motets; but to write musical 
compositions for the Gloria and Credo in which the words could 
be distinctly heard was not possible because of the fugues and 
imitations requisite to be introduced ; which musical figures con- 
stituted precisely the distinctive character of harmonized music. 
To deprive it of these resources would be to destroy the music 
itself. 

Now, it happened that Cardinal Borromeo was the arch-priest 
of the Liberian basilica, where Palestrina was maestro, and Vitel- 
lozzi was also his personal friend. Both were well acquainted 
with his compositions, consisting of various motets, antiphons, and 
masses. They cited his “ Improperia” for Good Friday and the 
quartets of his mass, “ Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la,” as being instances of 
musical religious compositions in which the words could be 
heard. But the Vatican musicians stuck to their opinion, and 
the cardinals were then induced to call in Palestrina and con- 
fide the work to him. He accepted the task, betook himself to 
prayer as well as to musical work, and by April of the succeed- 
ing year, 1565, a year and four months after the council had 
closed at Trent, he had composed three masses to be ‘exhibited 
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on trial before the commission. Hoyeda, the pontifical secre- 
tary, in his MS. thus writes: “ Saturday, April 28. To-day, by 
order of his eminence the Cardinal Vitellozzi, we were assem- 
bled in the palace of his eminence to attend the singing of cer- 
tain masses, and judge if we could hear the words distinctly as 
their eminences desire.” e 
The last one of these three masses sung was the now renown- 
ed “Missa Papze Marcelli,” but not then so named, nor indeed until 
long after, when King Philip II. of Spain, who, having construct- 
ed at Madrid a magnificent chapel royal, and wishing to provide 
for it not only splendid and costly vestments, but also rare and 
exquisite music, such as might be worthy for kings to hear and 
enjoy at Mass, music which should be dedicated first of all to 
his own majesty of course, and afterwards to the Majesty of 
God, suppliantly besought, after the manner of royal beseech- 
ings, the great artist Palestrina to write some masses for the 
special use of his grand chapel, and among which he would like 
to have a certain mass, meaning the one not yet named so far as 
he knew, but which all agreed was the champion mass of the 
day. But Palestrina was too loyal an Italian to put the name 
of a foreigner, though a king, upon his chef d’euvre, and al- 
though he wrote and dedicated other masses to the king, and 
enclosed a copy of the gem of all with the others, he took care 
to inscribe this one with a dedication to Pope Marcellus, then 
dead more than ten years. King Philip could not well take of- 
fence at this offering, for in those days a pope was in many re- 
spects looked upon as something more thana king. Palestrina 
knew perfectly well that the one mass dedicated to the late pope 
was worth all those he dedicated to the king, and more; but, 
with an ingenuity and fimesse of expression in which the Italians 
surpass all nations, he adroitly complimented the king apropos of 
those dedicated to himself without even mentioning the name of 
Pope Marcellus. In his letter to the king he writes: ‘ Gravissi- 
morum et religiosissimorum hominum secutus consilium, ad sanc- 
tissimum missz sacrificium novo modorum genere decorandum 
omne mecum studium, operam industriamque contuli. Hos in- 
genii mei conatus xon quidem primos, sed tamen feliciores, ut spero, 
tuz majestati fotissimum dicandos existimavi.” (The italics are 
ours, and the words thus indicated undoubtedly merit this quali- 
fication.) 
. It does not come within the purpose of this essay to repeat 
the encomiums justly paid to these musical compositions of the 
Prince of Music, or the approving verdict passed by the pope 
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and the cardinals (not pope and council) after hearing the third 
one rendered on the 19th day of June following in the Sistine 
Chapel. The conditions required by the commission were de- 
clared to be sufficiently fulfilled, and the endorsement by the 
pope certainly gave encouragement to others to compose masses 
in similar stylg, and thus a true measure of reform was accom- 
plished, an extraordinary measure indeed, considering the 
scandalous and irreverent state of things which had hitherto 
prevailed. 

I think, however, I have proved beyond question the mythi- 
cal character of the Palestrina story as related by so many his- 
torians, lecturers, essayists, and other apologists for the use of 
concert music at the divine offices of the church; I now further- 
more proclaim as wholly unwarrantable and fallacious the. com- 
mon inference drawn therefrom, even supposing the alleged facts 
to have been true, or as might be drawn from the actual ap- 
proval of these works of Palestrina by Pope Pius IV. and the 
cardinals, viz.: that the success achieved by the great artist re- 
sulted in saving modern concerted music from practical extinc- 
tion, or gaye to it any remarkable impulse tending to its present 
astonishing progress. This is, indeed, one of the principal 
strands in the cable of the popular “ church-music ” sheet-anchor 
upon which the utmost reliance has been confidently placed. I 
propose in a few words to cut that also. 

Any one who knows anything of the tonality and mele 
form of these masses of Palestrina and of his imitators immedi- 
ately succeeding him, as also of all music of his time and of a 
previous date, knows that what we call modern harmonized music 
does not owe either its existence or its development to the music 
written in the style called alla Palestrina. The best proof would 
be to listen to one of these productions. Every one would im- 
mediately declare it to be to them anew experience and as sound- 
ing very odd and antiquated, and as certainly not being modern 
music. They could not probably tell you why they so judged it. 
But there are good reasons. 

First of all, every learned musician knows that modern music 
is essentially different from the music called a//a Palestrina in 
tonality and rhythm, and so dissimilar in harmonic treatment as 
to convince the most ordinary listener that it is cast in quite 
another mould, while the musical philosopher will tell you that 
from a moral point of view the latter is as distinctive from the 
former as a cowled and hooded monk is from a modern dude, or, 
if you will, a gentleman in full evening dress. Musical scientists 
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also are aware that the tonality of our modern music is the result 
of chromatic modulation, introduced (and not without violent 
protest, as introducing the very devil into music) by Claudio 
Monteverde, who was born the same year (1565) that Palestrina 
composed his great masses. 

All modern music is written in either the major or minor 
mode, with free use of modulation by means of the “ diabolus in 
musica”—7.¢., bringing the fourth and fifth degrees of the gamut 
into relation with the seventh, compelling the resolution upon a 
new tonic from the sensible or leading tore, which, combined 
with the employment of the chromatic scale, soon gave rise to 
the use of soft, luxuriously enervating, dissonant harmonies so 
characteristic of our modern compositions. 

All serious writers have shown how this innovation upon the 
fundamental principles, both ethical and zesthetical, of musical 
art produced a perfectly new tonality, introducing a novel spirit 
which eminent musical critics like Fétis, D’Ortigue, Danjou, De 
Laprade, Coussemaker, Lemmens, Gounod, and others have not 
hesitated to stigmatize as unchaste and even devilish, by which 
terms they mean not only that the vilely impure sentiments of 
the heart find through it an easy means of expression, as it cer- 
tainly can excite such degrading emotions, but that it is also 
rarely free from the charge of giving impressions which we call 
worldly, passionate, emotional, often exhibiting a reckless break- 
ing through of those bounds of chaste reserve and refined 
self-respect and self-restraint which is ever the mark of pure, 
high-born nobility and gentle breeding. The same writers all 
equally recognize the contrary to be the spirit of the old eccle- 
siastical tonality, and have accorded to it the qualifications 
of chastity, modesty, guilelessness, and intellectuality. They 
speak of it as wanting in the tendency and even the ability 
to excite morally unhealthy sentiment. Some writers on the 
philosophy of music have also regarded the spirit of the 
ancient tonality as one which inspires and expresses the humble 
sentiments of faith, hope, and love of the divine, and proclaimed 
the spirit of the modern tonality to be that of doubt, despair, and 
infidelity. 

The poet is the seer. He grasps by. intuition the truth which 
the philosopher can only reach by long and laborious discursive 
reasoning. I commend to my readers the perusal of a re- 
markable, and to my mind most truly appreciative, poem on 
Chopin by Celia Thaxter in confirmation of this. I think one 
would be quite safe in asserting that if the fathers of the Coun- 
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cil of Trent could now rise from their graves and reassemble, 
they would unhesitatingly denounce the greater part of music 
heard in our churches to-day as “lascivious and impure,” and 
not all the solicitations of every king and emperor combined 
would be able to prevail against their anathematizing decree 
forbidding its’ use. 

Now, in what modes are Palestrina’s three masses composed ? 
Certainly not in either the modern major or minor modes, for 
the very good reason that such modes were not known in his 
day. Musicians in his time knew only the ecclesiastical modes, 
eight in number, of Gregorian chant. Therefore his masses, as 
indeed all that he ever composed, are written in the tonality of 
Gregorian chant. 

The first of the three celebrated ones of history is in the 
third and fourth modes, the second in the seventh mode, and the 
“Missa Papze Marcelli,” the third in order, in the eighth mode. 
Ail are written for six voices, although not the same in parti- 
tion. 

As a fact, therefore, his music would be only agreeable and 
intelligible, and I venture to add, even devotional, to him who 
loves and understands Gregorian chant; and every word of 
praise bestowed upon his works redounds to the inimitable and 
untarnished glory of the true, divine melody of the church, of 
which, indeed, Palestrina’s music may be said to be a harmonized 
application and illustration in its prodigious fecundity and in- 
exhaustible wealth of sacred melody, in which characteristics, 
despite the contrary opinion of some unlearned critics, it is 
judged by all distinguished musicians, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
to be vastly richer than any music ever yet composed, ‘or ever 
likely to be composed, in the modern tonality. , 

The very contrary to the supposition of these apologists is 
the case. It is modern music as we have it, becoming more and 
more intoxicatingly beautiful and deliriously impassioned every 
day, that has been almost the death of the tonality upon which 
the ever-glorious chant and the wonderful works of Palestrina 
depend for life. Modern music has been the greatest possible 
enemy, therefore, to both these far superior systems of melody 
and harmony. We gaze upon these monumental works as upon 
the deeds of giants, as indeed they are; but why, I ask, have 
there been no giants of like stature born in the realm of that 
music which, its apologists claim, owes a debt of gratitude to 
him who, if he could hear it, would deride its puny proportions 
and reject its impassioned modulations as unholy? Let these 
VOL. XLVIII.—51 
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critics tell us why the race of such colossal geniuses died out 
with the gradual neglect of the study and execution of Gre- 
gorian chant and of the works of those who wrote only in its 
tonality. 

I unhesitatingly say that if we can show no equal or rival to 
Palestrina or other contemporary of his, nor to a John Sebastian 
Bach, one of the last of those mighty artists who took their 
inspiration from the ecclesiastical tonality, it is the fault, the 
whole fault, the grievous fault of the universal reigning influence 
of the comparatively weak, barren, and sensual music based 
upon the new modern tonality, and I found my assertions upon 
the arguments of the most profound musicians of this and previ- 
ous centuries. 

I, moreover, thus supported, add that had it not been for the 
complete social and artistic revolution of the debasing Renais- 
sance with the birth of modern music, we would now be un- 
doubtedly enjoying and able to comprehend the results of a true 
progress of that divine chant, and of the heavenly music of Pal- 
estrina, which it inspired, to say nothing of a like progress in 
the expression of other arts, instead of standing, as we do, gap- 
ing open-mouthed, wondering at, and ignorantly pretending to 
criticise what we feel in our inmost souls is utterly unapproach- 
able by any efforts of ours, and what is in fact beyond our intel- 
lectual grasp. 

Let our over-generous panegyrists of Palestrina, who are so 
pleased with the modern concert church music and so ready to 
condemn that about which they know so little, put these facts 
and considerations into their pipe and smoke them. At any 
rate, good people all, historians, orators, essayists, discoursers at 
church-organ openings, and whosoever desires to point his 
moral or adorn his tale with a rhetorical allusion to Palestrina, 
the greatest Gregorian chant harmonist whom the world has 
yet seen, please to take notice: No reliance to be placed upon 
the old and formerly serviceable “ church-music” sheet-anchor, 
all about Palestrina and the Council of Trent, because the facts 
now known will sever the cable. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


IN our undergraduate days some of us found a saying of 
Pugin that he invariably entered every ancient English church 
on which he chanced, never failing to find some novel and in- 
structive feature in even the simplest village fane to reward him. 
We acted on the suggestion, and unearthed many architectural 
gems and curiosities in our rambles around Cambridge. For in- 
stance, in a most unpromising little rural temple in the de- 
corated style we came on a grotesque mural representation or 
caricature of a bishop, with the letters “s. TOMAS,” of varying 
size and pattern, grouped around the head. The vicar told us 
that this painting had been lately exposed by the removal of 
some wainscoting, possibly placed there in the times of the civil 
troubles to protect the saint from Cromwellian iconoclasts ; 
though how it survived the age of the Tudors isa mystery. Of 
course the toes of the bishop were turned in, the joints any- 
where, the face expressionless and inane, and as a work of art it 
was, a3 Balzac says of some one else, “as much like a man asa 
goat with a nightcap on is like a girl.” However, the rude 
fresco suggested some considerations. This Archbishop of Can- 
terbury had been represented in English history as a worldly, 
ambitious man, who, when sated with luxury and indulgence, 
suddenly commenced a career of turbulent and ungrateful op- 
position to his royal friend and benefactor, which not unnatural- 
ly terminated in his death. The inference was that our ances- 
tors who made a hero of such a personage must have been a set 
of unreasoning numskulls hard to match in the annals of stu- 
pidity. 

He was born on the 21st of December, 1117, St. Thomas’ Day, 
in the comparatively peaceful times of the third Norman sover- 
eign, and, regardless of snow and wintry blasts, was taken out 
the same day after Vespers to be baptized. The house where 
the parents of Thomas resided was in Cheapside in the city of 
London, on the site where Mercer’s Hall now stands between 
Old Jewry and Ironmonger Lane. However, the Cheapside of 
the twelfth century had few points of resemblance to the crowd- 
ed, bustling thoroughfare now connecting St. Paul's with the 
Mansion House, though names of neighboring streets recall 
usages extinct long ages gone. Cheapside was then a wide, ir- 
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regular space, a bog in winter, a Sahara in hot seasons. On the 
north side were scattered the sheds or booths of traders, not all 
unlike the frame houses of a mushroom “city” in the far West ; 
the “Poultry ” at the eastern extremity marks the spot- where 
the cockney housewife in old times cheapened a Michaelmas 
goose or haggled over a capon, and Scalding Alley hard by is 
also suggestive. Of course the well-known romance of Thomas's 
parentage must be mentioned: how Norman Gilbert and his 
“varlet” Richard, going to the Crusades, were captured by the 
Saracens and kept in durance vile by a certain emir or admiral 
for one or two years. Of course the emir’s daughter must 
needs fancy herself smitten with the prisoner, and offer to liber- 
ate him if he would make her his wife. ‘“ Mr. Becket,” how- 
ever, as Alban Butler calls him, was not a lady’s man, and pre- 
ferred to wait till he and his servant could contrive their own 
escape. But he found it easier to get rid of the Saracen fetters 
than of the Saracen lady. It was evidently leap year; at any 
rate, one fine morning there was the damsel in outlandish attire, 
with a queue of tag-rag at her heels, shouting out his name all 
down the London streets. Of course, in a town no larger than 
Denver he was bound to hear of it, and in high dudgeon handed 
over the fair (or swarthy) Eastern to a hard-featured old gossip 
of his acquaintance and consulted the bishop. He recommended 
baptism and marriage, and Gilbert with admirable docility as- 
sented. The lady was baptized “ by six, bishops” (though the 
chronicler fails to state how they managed it), and married to 
Gilbert outright. Matrimony under constraint evidently did 
not prove attractive to him, for the day after the wedding he 
experienced an uncontrollable craving to revisit Syria, and, leav- 
ing his bride in charge of Richard, departed from home, taking 
care not to return for several years. However, within the 
year Mrs. Becket gave birth to Thomas, and found herself 
with an establishment and baby, if not a husband. This story, 
proving that independent ladies flourished seven centuries 
ago, unfortunately fails to satisfy that grim sceptic, modern 
criticism. 

What appears fact is that Gilbert and Matilda his wife were 
members of the Anglo-Norman colony in whose hands all the 
wealth and influence of the kingdom then lay; that the father 
was a flourishing London merchant, and at one time sheriff, port- 
greeve, or vice-comes of the city (for as yet there was no lord- 
mayor), and that they were worthy folk and generous. The 
picture of Matilda weighing her son on his birthdays against 
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food, clothing, and other alms for the poor, one would not wish 

to sacrifice; and he was betimes placed at one of the three 
schools which were attached to the three chief London churches. 
We see the child then passing Bow Church (some parts of 
which, in spite of the great fire, still remain under the striking 
‘building of Wren) on his way to school, and on holidays joining 
with his mates in cock-fighting, tilting at the quentin and ball, or 
in the winter gliding on bone skates over the frozen wastes at 
Moorfields. Later he was placed in charge of Robert, head of 
the Regular Canons of Merton in Surrey, and with him he main- 
tained an intimate, lifelong friendship. Thus his youth was pass- 
ed with the Cheapside dwelling as his headquarters. The citi- 
zens had hardly yet commenced the erection of stone houses, the 
neighboring forests supplying an abundance of building material, 
albeit rather inflammable, so that it was said that but for fires 
and drunkenness London would be a comfortable place of resi- 
dence. Poor Gilbert’s means were largely invested in house 


property, insurance companies as yet were non-existent, and he. 


had the mortification in his declining years to see most of his 
wealth go up in smoke. Yet his old friends stuck to him, and 
we find a wealthy Norman kinsman and soldier, Richier de 
l’Egle, frequently calling in for young Thomas and taking him 
off hunting or hawking. 

He finally proceeds to the celebrated University of Paris, 


and returns when of age to close the eyes of his parents. After ° 


a year in the old home a relative, Osborn Witdeniers (a fam- 
ily now extinct, ‘‘ Eightpence”’ not occurring as a surname in 
the Post-Office Directory), gave him employment as clerk to 
the Court of London, and he had the advantage of three years’ 
business training which must have proved of ultimate service. 
He is now twenty-five years of age, and in the turbulent reign 
of Stephen, the country in the agony of a contested succession 
and torn by civil strife. ‘“ God sees the wretched people,” says 
the Saxon chronicle, “most unjustly oppressed; first they are 
despoiled of their possessions, then butchered.” However, 
Thomas belonging to the conquering race, which “ high-met- 
tled” the Dano-Saxon plebs, would not suffer much personal 
inconvenience from this, and we now find him in a country 
nobleman’s household as keen as any other Norman gentle- 
man in hawking. “ Alas!” says he in later times, “ he who had 
charge of the birds has now custody of the sheep.” We find him 
one day, when hawking, falling off his horse into a mill-race be- 
tween Mill Hill and Ware, to the north of London. The miller, 
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not knowing of his mishap, chances to stop the mill-wheel in 
the nick of time, and he is fished out none the worse for his duck- 
ing. This passed for a miracle at the time. 

The influence of a relative now obtained him entrance into 
the household of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the leading seat 
of learning in the kingdom. Theobald was himself a kinsman of 
the Beckets; at any rate the archbishop and Gilbert were natives 
of the Norman village of Thierceville and well acquainted, and 
members of the prelate’s household had been amongst the visitors 
at the Cheapside house in the old days. Behold, then, Thomas, 
with his servitor, Ralph of London, on their horses, leaving the 
capital behind them and entering the great northern forest that 
stretched from the Thames tothe Fens. They had not far to 
go, for Harrow is but ten miles from the capital, and now two 
lines of rail take one there in half an hour every few minutes. 
The school for which it is celebrated, and which with the royal 
foundation of Eton takes precedence in common esteem of all the 


‘ English schools, was nct founded till four centuries later; but 


Harrow-on-the-Hill, or Harewe atte Hulle, where the arch- 
bishop’s manor was situated, must always from its elevated posi- 
tion have been a conspicuous object. It was a very ancient pos- 
session of the See of Canterbury. Though the present hand- 
some edifice, with its tapering spire, is not more than five hundred 
years old, it contains the columns of Lanfranc’s building erected 


three centuries earlier, and the west door is evidently Saxon 


work. In those early days, when the primeval forest for the 
most part was untouched, the wealth of the land consisted in 
great measure in large herds of hogs, which subsisted on the 
mast of the oak and beech forests and supplied a coarse subsist- 
ence to the people. Here and there were clearings around rude 
wooden dwellings, as now in Arkansas and the backwoods in 
Canada, and the extensive fen country teemed with fish and fowl. 
So to Harrow Thomas betook him to try his fortune, and the 
roads must have been but indifferent, for he only reached the 
village late in the evening, and thought it more seemly to put up 
at the inn than to disturb the inmates of the palace at so late an 
hour. He was already in minor orders, and is described as slim 
and of great height, pale and dark, with a long nose, cheerful, 
keen, winning in manner and frank, but with a slight stammer or 
hesitation in his speech. The landlady, it is said, had a dream 
about him which pointed to his future eminence. Thomas now 
became an earnest student; his education hitherto had been 
somewhat desultory, but, finding himself behind his comrades in 
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literary attainments, he hastened to overtake them, which the 
native vigor of his intellect enabled him to speedily accomplish. 
The archbishop’s court was a sort of school of the higher clergy, 
all, of course, of the ruling Norman race; so here Thomas made 
the acquaintance of many of his future associates or opponents, 
amongst others of Roger du pont d’Evéque, the future Arch- 
bishop of York, who even thus early was a determined antago- 
nist, and on two occasions contrived to bring about the dismissal 
of Thomas from Harrow. We find him, however, rising higher 
and higher in the favor of Theobald and accompanying him on 
an embassy to Rome, and the assiduous scholar afterwards ob- 
tained permission to study canon law at Bologna, the most cele- 
brated university for legal knowledge in Europe at that period ; 
thence he proceeded later to Auxerre. He was now a deacon, 
but possessed of a number of benefices, St. Mary-in-the-Strand, 
the provostship of Beverley, and many other appointments; he 
was also given the archdeaconry of Canterbury, a post worth 
#100 a year, then a considerable sum, and ranking next to the 
bishoprics and mitred abbeys. This system of pluralities isa 
distinctive feature of medizeval English church life. 

Thomas now rendered a very important service to Henry, 
afterwards king, and son of the Empress Maud, advising Theo- 
bald as to a suitable settlement of the crown and proceeding for 
him to Rome in Henry’s interests. It was arranged that Stephen 
should retain the crown for life and be succeeded by Henry. The 
king, however, very naturally endeavored to put aside this com- 
pact, and to obtain the coronation of his son Eustace. The ques- 
tion was solved by the death of this prince, speedily followed by 
the demise of his father, and the crown passed quietly to Henry 
Il. in 1154, he being then twenty-one years of age, vigorous in 
mind and body, powerful in his territories, not only of England 
and Ireland, but also of Normandy, Poitou, and Aquitaine, and 
determined that there should be one authority, and one only, in 
his dominions, and that himself. A strong hand was the neces- 
sity of the times; during the two decades of civil strife nume- 
rous castles had arisen throughout the land, where the barons, 
kings in their own neighborhood, tortured and despoiled their 
hapless tenantry. These abodes of tyranny Henry razed to the 
ground, the Flemish and other foreign adventurers he expelled. 
And now he sought for a capable lieutenant to aid him in his 
measures of reform, and gratitude, personal liking, the arch- 
bishop’s commendations, all pointed the same way; and Thomas . 
of London, nearly double the king’s age, became chancellor and, 
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after Henry, the most powerful person in four kingdoms. He is 
now again in London, maintaining a state nearly equal to the 
king’s, for no request of his is refused, and benefices, sinecures, 
pensions are showered on him in profusion. The chancellor 
has a numerous retinue, hundreds of knights, troops of serving- 
men; many sons of nobles are entrusted to his keeping, and even 
Henry, the king’s son. His display is lavish, his hospitality un- 
bounded ; besides the tables placed for the guests in his hall, 
rushes or hay are strewn on the ground to seat the knights who 
cannot otherwise find space, and, after them, crowds of hum- 
bler folk obtain admittance and are regaled on the remains of 
the repast. We have a picture of the king occasionally riding 
into the hall, leaping off his horse, and draining a horn of wine 
to his chancellor on his way to the chase, or vaulting over the 
table and seating himself at the board by the side of his friend. 
Again, the pair are riding through the London streets one bitter 
winter day, their attendants behind at a respectful distance. 
The king points to a thinly-clad beggar: ‘“ Would not a cloak be 
well bestowed on that poor, shivering wretch?” And on the 
chancellor assenting, the king replied: “ Then, as you say it, I 
will give him yours!”” A struggle ensues, the two nearly un- 
horsing each other in their efforts, to the amazement of their 
followers, and finally the handsome scarlet and gray mantle of 
Thomas is conveyed to the shoulders of the mendicant, the 
chancellor being of course speedily supplied with another by 
one of his people. If the king, however, once clothed a London 
beggar, we are not to imagine he showed any great regard for 
the citizens. They considered themselves as nobles—and indeed 
their city even then was of considerable importance—but Henry 
never forgot their treatment of his mother Maud, and his hos- 
tility was a decided disadvantage. As an instance of bis re- 
sentment, a messenger once came to him with unwelcome com- 
munications; he had the luckless man’s fingers forced into his 
eyes till the blood flowed, and hot water poured down his 
throat. In his rage the king became like a wild beast, roared, 
growled, foamed at the mouth, tore his clothing, and rolled on 
the ground. In spite of these occasional outbursts of violence 
common to all the early Norman kings of England, Henry was or- 
dinarily a just and temperate monarch ; the land under him felt a 
sense of security unknown since the days of his grandfather. It 
is to be remarked that the king enforced the surrender of the 
crown lands weakly given up by his father to the barons. He 
held, as did the archbishop later of the demesnes of his see, that 
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a life-tenant had no power to alienate possessions designed to 
adequately support the dignity of his office. 

Henry, bent on consolidating the power of his family by 
every available means, thought of a French matrimonial alliance, 
and entrusted its execution to Thomas, for foreign affairs was 
especially the province of the chancellor; besides, what diplo- 
matist more fitting than he whose subtle statecraft had been so 
eminently exemplified by the success of the negotiations which 
resulted in peacefully placing the crown on the head of Henry? 
We see, then, Thomas setting out for Paris with congenial state 
to arrange the betrothal of Henry, the king’s son, to Margue- 
rite, the daughter of Louis. The children were but five and 
three years of age, but thirteen years later the marriage actual- 
ly took place. Those were the palmy days of Thomas of Lon- 
don; he journeyed with two hundred gay attendants, knights, 
esquires, sons of nobles, the ¢ite of his country; the entire cor- 
tége must have been one thousand strong. Eight wagons con- 
tained clothing, chapel furniture, and presents. Brave show 
was there of horses, hawks (the chancellor’s special delight), 
and hounds; monkeys were perched on led horses, and grim 
mastiffs, for which Britain had always been famous, guarded 
every wagon. And so the brilliant array proceeds in joyous 
sort through the Anglo-French domains and then enters the 
French territories. In passing through the towns and villages 
the English youths sing their national songs, the Frenchmen are 
duly impressed, declaring that if such be the chancellor, his 
master must be indeed a potent seigneur. Louis gave orders 
at Paris for ample supplies to be provided for the English em- 
bassy, but Thomas’ emissaries had forestalled him and bought 
up all available stores. At the French capital the officer of 
Henry surpassed himself in generosity; a cloak to one, a charger 
to another, a hawk to a third, gained him adherents on all sides ; 
nothing was spared, he carried all before him, and his mission 
terminated to the satisfaction of all. But Henry and Louis 
were often at war. Thus, in 1159 we find Henry at war with 
his suzerain and besieging his castle at Toulouse, which would 
doubtless have yielded had the advice of Thomas been taken, 
who in full armor appeared at the head of his seven hundred 
knights and panted for the assault. After this we find the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury leading twelve hundred knights and four 
thousand others, and supporting them six weeks at his own 
cost, himself unhorsing a French knight and taking his charger 
asaprize. Fighting churchmen form a conspicuous feature in 
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medizval warfare, leading their tenantry into the field, and even 
if they scrupled at shedding blood, seeing no harm in braining 
an adversary with a mace; even as late as Flodden we find the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, with two other bishops and two 
abbots, amongst the Scottish slain. 

At the time under consideration Nicholas Breakspere, the only 
English pope, better known as Adrian IV., died and was suc- 
ceeded by Alexander III., who eventually canonized St. Thomas. 
Soon after, in 1161, the aged Archbishop Theobald died, lament- 
ing his inability to see again the king whom he had been instru- 
mental in placing on the throne, Henry being at the time in 
Normandy. And now the king thought the hour had come for 
consolidating the whole power of England under his own rule; 
this had been his constant policy, and he had speedily abated the 
pretensions of the barons, to the great satisfaction of the people, 
who remembered the troubles consequent on divided authority 
in the previous reign. He now hoped to reduce his other 
powerful rival, the church, by placing at its head his favorite 
minister as successor to Theobald. When the mitre was 
offered to the chancellor he declined it, saying that were he 
archbishop he should feel it his duty to oppose the king in many 
matters, with the result of changing their present friendship into 
estrangement. The king, however, would hear of no refusal, 
but Thomas did not yield till the pope advised him to do so. 
So, in 1162 the king gave leave for the election of Thomas to the 
See of Canterbury. On Whitsunday he was made priest, and 
bishop the following Sunday, by Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
brother of Stephen, and one of the most prominent persons in 
the kingdom. As the king was still in his French possessions, 
the new archbishop did homage to the young King Henry, his 
pupil, now eight years of age. 

Thomas now commences an entirely new manner of life, 
which must have proved very painful at first. Besides being 
archbishop and metropolitan of all England, he finds himself 
abbot of the Benedictine monastery of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, for at the time every cathedral in England except Lon- 
don and Salisbury had its monastery attached. He accordingly 
rose at two for Matins, then washed the feet of thirteen poor 
men, presenting each with a piece of money and attending them 
at breakfast. He then devoted himself to study of the Scriptures 
with his constant attendant, Herbert of Bosham; afterwards he 
took a little repose, and one hundred poor men were served 
with a meal. At three he dined in hall with the monks, having 
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no music, and causing some pious book to be read by one of 
his attendants; the soldiers and retainers were seated at another 
table, so far removed as not to be disturbed by the reading, 
which would not interest them, and the poor were served 
elsewhere. To the latter he also gave a tenth part of his 
income. The prelate did not at first discontinue his rich 
clothing, which gave offence to some, and he subsequently 
adopted the use of the black cappa with lamb’s wool which had 
been worn by the Canons of Merton, of whom he had been a 
scholar. He found on trial that the frugal fare of the monks im- 
paired his health and unfitted him for his work, so he drank wine 
as St. Paul counselled Timothy to do, “not much, but the best 
obtainable.” Thus, also, he gave offence, for it is impossible to 
satisfy everybody, and we hear of an ill-conditioned fellow cen- 
suring him at his own table for his delicate fare and provoking 
the retort, ‘Brother, methinks you take your beans with more 
appetite than I do my pheasant.”. He wore a hair shirt and 
drawers, of which no one knew anything but his confessor and 
his body servant; to say nothing of such extraordinarily early 
rising. Over his black robe he always wore a surplice and stole, 
to be ready to duly exergise his ecclesiastical functions wher- 
ever he might be, and it is said that when on his journeys people 
came to him for confirmation he did not, as the other bishops, 
perform the rite in his saddle, but always dismounted. 

Later he resigned the chancellorship, to the king’s annoy- 
ance, but the zealous man determined to address himself solely 
to ecclesiastical functions. In 1163 we find him crossing in 
great state from Romney to Gravelines to attend the Council of 
Tours, at which seventeen cardinals were present, besides one 
hundred and twenty-four bishops and four hundred and four- 
teen abbots. St. Thomas lodged in the king’s palace, and at 
the same time restored the young king to his father. On his 
return to England we find the archbishop consecrating the 
important abbey of Reading, the remains of which may now be 
seen from the railway. Then he, with twelve other bishops, 
performed the translation of the remains of Edward the Con- 
fessor, who was now canonized. The body was perfect after an 
interment of one hundred years, with long, gray beard, clothed 
in a golden robe with purple shoes, and having a golden crown 
on the head. The king and some of the leading nobles placed 
the body in the tomb in Westminster Abbey, where it now lies. 
Henry was now growing estranged from his former favorite. 
He had not been pleased at the resignation of the chancellor- 
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ship, and when the archbishop commenced recalling grants of 
church-lands which had been made by his predecessors on 
the same grounds as the king had reclaimed the alienated 
crown lands he was still more offended. Then Thomas opposed 
an arbitrary tax, declaring that neither he nor his tenants 
would pay it to the royal officers. This was the first time the 
king’s right to tax had ever been questioned, and it is no wonder 
that the conduct of this twelfth-century Hampden thoroughly 
enraged the monarch, who swore “ Par les oitz Deu” (by God’s 
eyes) that he would be obeyed. These strained relations be- 
tween the heads of the church and the state were brought to 
a focus at the council at Westminster, the king’s desire being 
to establish one uniform law for the whole realm. In Saxon 
times the bishop and earl in each county had sat together, 
jointly adjudicating on all cases whatsoever, but since the Con- 
quest church courts had sprung up, withdrawing many per- 
sons from the jurisdiction of the king’s judges. Speaking of 
these times, Hallam says: 


“To resist had indeed become strictly necessary, if the temporal gov- 
ernments of Christendom would occupy any better station than that of offi- 
cers to the hierarchy.... From that time [the twelfth century] it [the 
ecclesiastical power] rapidly encroached upon the secular tribunals, and 
seemed to threaten the usurpation of an exclusive supremacy over all per- 
sons and causes. The bishops gave the tonsure indiscriminately, in order 
to swell the list of their subjects. This sign of a clerical state, though 
below the lowest of their seven degrees of ordination, implying no spiritual 
office, conferred the privileges and immunities of the profession on all who 
wore an ecclesiastical habit and had only once been married. Orphans 
and widows, the stranger and the poor, the pilgrim and the leper, under the 
appellation of persons in distress (mzseradbiles persone), came within the 
peculiar cognizance and protection of the church ; nor could they be sued 
before any lay tribunal. And the whole body of crusaders, or such as 
merely took the vow of engaging in a crusade, enjoyed the same clerical 
privileges.” 

We will now quote from the same authority as to the nature 
of the royal prerogative at the period we are considering: 


“It was not a sanguinary despotism. Henry II. was a prince of re- 
markable clemency, and none of the Conqueror’s successors were as 
grossly tyrannical as himself. But the system of rapacious extortion from 
their subjects prevailed to a degree that we should rather expect to find 
among Eastern slaves than that high-spirited race of Normandy, whose 
renown then filled Europe and Asia. The right of wardship was abused 
by selling the heir and his land to the highest bidder. That of marriage 
was carried to a still grosser excess. ... Men fined for the king’s good 
will; or that he would remit his anger; or to have his mediation with 
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their adversaries. ... The right of general legislation was undoubtedly 
placed in the king, conjointly with his great council, or, if the expression 
be thought more proper, with their advice. So little opposition was found 
in these assemblies by the early Norman kings that they gratified their 
own love of pomp, as well as the pride of their barons, by consulting them 
in every important business. But the limits of legislative power were ex- 
tremely indefinite. New laws, like new taxes, affecting the community, 
required the sanction of that assembly which was supposed to represent 
it, but there was no security for individuals against acts of prerogative 
which we should justly consider as most tyrannical. Henry II., the best of 
these monarchs, banished from England the relations and friends of Becket 
to the number of four hundred. At another time he sent over from Nor- 
mandy an injunction that all the kindred of those who obeyed a papal 
interdict should be banished and their estates confiscated. The statutes 
of those reigns do not exhibit to us many provisions calculated to maintain 
public liberty on a broad and general foundation.” 


These lengthy quotations from a master have been judged 
advisable as enabling the reader to form his own conclusion as 
to the just division of praise and blame between the two parties 
to this long dispute; of course I speak of its legal aspect. The 
leading demands of Henry were that offending clerics should be 
degraded by the church courts and then handed over for punish- 
ment to the civil power, and that the,“ royal customs ” should be 
maintained. It was averred that, as the ecclesiastical tribunals 
only dealt out mild punishments and never inflicted a capital 
sentence, many miscreants failed to obtain their deserts and 
several cases were cited, as, for instance, that of a cleric who 
had seduced a girl and murdered her father, practically with 
impunity. The bishops were unanimously of opinion that the 
royal demand should be acceded to, with the exception of the 
primate, who maintained that it was manifestly unjust to punish 
aman twice for the same offence. As to the vaguely described 
“royal customs,” the bishops promised to observe them, with 
the equally vague reservation, “saving their order,” thus 
thoroughly exasperating the king. 

Another bone of contention was the king’s practice of keep- 
ing benefices vacant that he might enjoy their revenues. Several 
sees were at this time unfilled—Lincoln, for instance, had no bish- 
op for seventeen years together. When Thomas had been chan- 
cellor he and the king had tried to obtain an undertaking from a 
bishop designate that he would retain from the revenues of his 
see merely sufficient to maintain himself and his household, 
handing over the residue to the king, to be spent by him “as 
the Lord should put it into his heart,” a suggestion which the 
churchman indignantly repelled. Thomas had a conference 
with the king at Northampton which was barren of results, but 
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afterwards at Woodstock he yielded at the suggestion, real or 
pretended, of the pope and cardinals, and was partially recon- 
ciled to Henry. Then followed the celebrated conference in the 
first month of 1164 at the royal palace of Clarendon in Wiltshire, 
where the archbishop promised to observe the “royal cus- 
toms,” but afterwards refused to sign and seal a document to 
that effect. He thus failed to satisfy the king, and was bitterly 
reproached by his attendants for his complaisance. He repent- 
ed of what he considered his fault, and sent to the pope at Sens 
requesting absolution, refraining the while from performing 
ecclesiastical functions. 

The archbishop vainly strove for a peaceful settlement, his 
wishes and those of the king being diametrically opposed, and 
he was refused access to his royal master at Woodstock. He 
now made a futile attempt to cross the Channel and meet the 
pope. In October he met the king and his council at North- 
ampton. The upshot of this council was that open war was 
declared against the primate. Though on his elevation to the 
episcopal bench all claims the crown might have had against 
him as chancellor had been cancelled, yet now all sorts of de- 
mands were put forward, as much as thirty thousand marks be- 
ing asked for on various pleas. He was, moreover, found guilty 
of high treason, and, fearing for his life, he made his escape at 
night by a gate of the city which by some negligence was un- 
guarded, and, accompanied by a few lay brothers of the White 
Canons of Sempringham, himself attired as one of them, rode 
through the rain and darkness to Grantham and then to Lincoln. 
We then find him at Boston, thence passing by water to Haver- 
holme, always journeying by night and staying in houses of St. 
Gilbert’s order. After enduring many privations he reached 
one of his own villages on the coast near Sandwich, which is but 
eight miles from Canterbury, there found a boat, and embarked 
for the Flemish coast three weeks after his flight from North- 
ampton. On the same day the bishops, sent by Henry to state 
his version of the quarrel to the pope, also embarked. Thomas 
landed near Gravelines, and then passed by St. Omer, travelling 
on foot with three lay brothers who addressed him as Brother 
Christian. Henry was much enraged against the Sempringham 
Canons for having assisted the fugitive, and tried in vain to 
extort an oath from St. Gilbert, their head and founder, now 
seventy-three years of age, that he had not supplied the arch- 
bishop with money. Though he might truthfully have com- 
plied, the old man refused, thinking that such a concession 
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might imply that to assist St. Thomas was a crime, and such 
was his reputation for virtue that his refusal incurred no pun- 
ishment. For private reasons Thomas had little clemency to 
expect from the Count of Flanders, and he was glad to reach 
French territory unmolested. Here, in spite of the adverse re- 
presentations of Henry’s embassy, he was received with con- 
sideration by Louis, who possibly was not averse to dealing a 
side blow at the English king. Thomas was joined in France by 
Herbert of Bosham, his Welsh cross-bearer, and others of his 
household, and with them reached the pope at Sens at about the 
same time as did the emissaries of Henry. The latter failed to 
persuade the pontiff that, as Thomas had taken needless alarm, 
he should admonish him to return to England; and after en- 
joying the papal hospitality for three weeks the archbishop ac- 
cepted an invitation to the Cistercian monastery of Pontigny in 
Burgundy, where he and his attendants remained in seclusion for 
some years. So enraged was Henry at this that he banished 
the relatives and friends of the prelate and his adherents to the 
number of four hundred, first binding them on oath to personally 
appear before the prelate, hoping that the sight of their misery 
might constrain him to return. A few escaped on payment of 
heavy fines, but the suffering incurred by the majority was very 
great, neither age, sex, nor condition being considered, so that 
some expired, whilst others, more fortunate, were supported by 
the charity of the King of Sicily and various other princes. 
Thomas, meanwhile, remained at Pontigny, devoting himself to 
study and assisting in the field-work of the monks. But in 1166, 
Henry having threatened vengeance on all the Cistercian houses 
in his realms if Thomas continued in one of their monasteries, he 
thought it right to leave Pontigny, and we next find him at 
Vezelay. About this time he is said to have had a vision of his 
mode of death. 

The pope now appointed him legate to England, and he 
writes three conciliatory though fruitless letters to Henry, who 
had about this time some negotiations with the emperor and the 
anti-pope; Thomas also excommunicated the Bishop of London 
and other English adherents of Henry. We next find him at 
Sens, where he resided in the palace of Louis for several years 
and lived on his bounty. There were several conferences with 
Henry, and at length they appeared to be reconciled. It being 
held unsuitable to ask a king to promise generous treatment to 
a subject on oath, Louis suggested that Henry should give 
Thomas the kiss of peace, but this on one ground and another 
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was always evaded. But the pope advised the primate’s return 
to England, and towards the close of 1170 he resolved to 
obey, though he told Louis he was going to his death, in which 
that monarch agreed with him. So he landed at Sandwich and 
proceeded to Canterbury, being welcomed with every demon- 
stration of delight at the port, on the road, and in the city it- 
self, where the inhabitants came out to meet him in silks, gay 
clothing, and festal attire. However, he soon began to experi- 
ence court opposition. Henry was in Normandy, but his re- 
quest for an audience of the young king at Winchester was 
denied. He journeyed to London, but was ordered back to his 
diocese. 

We then find him at his house at Harrow receiving the 
abbot of St. Albans. The rents of his lands were still col- 
lected by the royal officers and appropriated to the king’s 
use. So things went on, the primate living as of old with 
the Christ Church monks, till on Christmas day he preached 
a sermon in the cathedral from the text, ‘“ Peace on earth 
to men of good will.” After expatiating on this theme for a 
time, he went on to say that there was no peace for men of evil 
will, and there and then pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion against several bishops and others, amongst them Nigel 
de Sackville, who had been made rector of his church of Harrow 
in his absence, and Robert de Broc, Nigel’s vicar, who had on 
his journey insulted the prelate by causing the tail of one of his 
sumpter horses to be cut off. The excommunicated persons 
quickly repaired to the king in Normandy, complaining of the 
treatment they had received, which naturally drew forth some 
violent expressions from Henry, who said he should never enjoy 
any peace so long as this turbulent upstart lived. Four knights, 
taking this as a hint, at once set out for England, and, travelling 
by various routes, met at the castle of Saltwood near Canter- 
bury. Their names were Reginald Fitzurse, Tracy, Richard de 
Bret, and Moreville. Having placed some of their followers at 
various points of the town to prevent interference, they came to 
the palace and found the archbishop, who had just dined, seated 
on his bed conversing with some monks. They sat down on the 
floor, at first abstaining from speech, but afterwards using insult- 
ing expressions, saying they had come on the king’s behalf and 
demanding the restoration of the excommunicated persons. 
They then retired to put on their armor, and the monks and 
Thomas betook themselves to the church, where it was already 
half-dark and where Vespers was being chanted in the choir. 
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Some were for barricading the building, but the prelate said he 
would never consent to the conversion of his church into a fort- 
ress ; others were for concealment, and there was general terror 
and consternation, the only person whose nerve was steady 
being Thomas, who bade them be quiet, and behave like 
men. “All monks are cowards,” said he. 

Soon the four knights, with Randolph de Broc and one 
attendant, appeared armed with their weapons, and some 
workmen’s axes and tools which they had snatched up in 
the cloisters where repairs were in progress. They entered 
the church and loudly asked for the archbishop, and he came 
forward, standing near the altar of St. Benedict, on the left- 
hand side of the upper part of the church and near the 
choir, to which he was probably proceeding to place himself 
in his chair. An altercation then commenced, the dauntless 
prelate from his lofty stature towering above his opponents. 
Moreville, the mildest of the four, merely kept back the 
people. The bishop reproached his adversaries with their 
conduct towards him, as they were “his men,” they having 
sworn fealty to him when he was chancellor. They answered 
that they were the king’s men, and acknowledged no other alle- 
giance. They then attempted to drag him from the church, but 
holding firmly to a column he maintained his ground, and in the 
scuffle one.of the knights was thrown down. Only three of his 
friends were now with Thomas; Herbert and his cross-bearer he 
had in the morning despatched over sea for safety. Robert, his 
old tutor of Merton; Edmund Grim, a Saxon clerk from Cam- 
bridge, and William of Salisbury alone remained. A blow 
was now aimed at the head of the prelate; Grim broke the 
force of the stroke with his arm, which was nearly severed. 
The martyr was brought to his knees by the blow notwith- 
standing. Another ‘cut took off the crown of his head where 
he had been anointed, and so he was done to death, deserted 
at the last by all his friends. De Broc, who had been a 
cleric, with his sword point removed the brain from the skull on 
being reproached with having struck no blow. The conspira- 
tors performed no further act of violence, contenting themselves 
with ransacking the palace and removing such plate and valua- 
bles as they could find, and flinging the bishop’s hair-shirts con- 
temptuously on the ground. 

As soon as the monks found that there was no violence to 
fear, they crept stealthily back from the roof, crypt, altars, 
and other recesses where they had been skulking, and ap- 
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proached the remains of their late master. They found him 
lying on his face before the altar of St. Benedict, his robes 
not disarranged and his countenance serene, marked by but 
one stream of blood which had coursed over it. Lights 
were brought and they proceeded to strip the body, his sur- 
plice and canon’s black robe with lamb’s wool being removed ; 
beneath this were several lamb’s-wool garments which the saint 
had needed for his health. It now appeared that he had been 
a man of spare figure, his apparent bulk being due to his 
numerous garments. When the monks discovered the cowl 
on the person of their late master, which he had received 
from the pope, they were filled with joy; he had been then, 
after all, a monk like themselves. But this was nothing to 
the hair-shirt reaching to his knees, which they then beheld, 
and the hair-drawers “seething like a pot” with vermin. He 
had indeed been a holy man. This last sign of austerity was 
doubtless in accordance with the spirit of the times, but the 
state of the saint’s garments does not say much for the efh- 
ciency of ‘‘Brun son vaslet” whose duty it was to wash 
them. 

So the church was barricaded, and these pious though feeble 
persons, four score of whom had not the spirit to resist the onset 
of two or three swashbucklers, spent the night in hysterical de- 
votion by the remains of their late master, who, had they num- 
bered among them one Friar John to lay about him with his 
sorb-apple-tree staff, had been alive amongst them now. The 
body was hastily concealed, the church for nigh a year was bare 
and desolate, and it was not till two or three years later that 
Prior Richard of Dover was elected to the vacant see. The 
murderers, according to a legend, fled to Knaresborough, in 
Yorkshire, whence, after a year, they repaired to the pope, who 
‘sent them on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, soon after which 
they all died. There are, of course, some vile puns on their 
names: Fitzurse, a regular bear’s cub, and so on. Actually, 
they were all back at court within a year or two. Moreville 
held influential appointments in the north, where he died at an 
advanced age in the time of King John; the sword which he 
bore at the murder is said to be now at Brayton Castle, the 
property of Sir Wilfred Lawson. The others came from the fair 
county of Somerset. Fitzurse is said to have crossed to the 
Emerald Isle and founded the McMahon family, the name of the 
Somerset branch of the family eventually changing to Fisher. 
Salford Bret, in the same county, still bears the name of Richard 
the Breton. The Tracy family are still in Gloucestershire, Lord 
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Wemyss and Lord Sudeley (known for his great experimental 
jam factory and fruit farm) being descendants of the slayer of St. 
Thomas. The farm of Woollacombe Tracy, on the coast of 
North Devon, is said to have been his retreat for a while after 
the murder. He went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land and 
gave the manor of Daccombe, in Devon, to’ the church of Can- 
terbury for the support of a monk to say Masses, and this prop- 
erty still belongs to the chapter of that cathedral. William 
Courteney, the grandson of Tracy, founded in 1210 the Priory of 
Woodspring, near the Bristol channel; it was dedicated to St. 
Thomas, and some of Bret’s descendants endowed it with lands. 
In a church some three miles off and formerly connected with it 
was discovered in 1852 in a hollow in the wall a crumbling 
wooden cup containing blood. It is probably that of St. Thomas, 
hastily concealed in the time of Henry VIII.; it has been placed 
in the Taunton Museum. 
Henry, on hearing of St. Thomas’s death, was much dis- 
tressed ; refrained from food, abstained from society, and even 
neglected his affairs for some time; he also sent an embassy to 
assure the pope that he had had no part in the murder and to 
express his grief at the occurrence. A great number of miracles 
are said to have been worked at Canterbury and elsewhere im- 
mediately after the murder, and two of the monks were ‘fully 
occupied in drawing up a chronicle of these occurrences. Grim, 
whose arm had been wounded in trying to defend the head of St. 
Thomas, after a year of futile doctoring bound his arm in a 
bandage soaked in water in which was an infinitesimal quantity 
of the saint’s blood, and was soon healed. We also hear of the 
restoration to health of numerous fever-stricken, palsied, blind,. 
and paralyzed folk. But the most remarkable case of all is one 
narrated by Alban Butler of a man who, having stolen a pair of 
gloves, was condemned by the water ordeal, whereat his eyes 
were dug out and several of his members cut off. However, on 
invoking St. Thomas, the lost parts were restored. We hear also 
of a monk crossing a bridge over the Thames, but cautiously dis- 
mounting and driving his horse before him. The poor animal, 
however, fell through a hole in this wonderful erection, and. 
dangled over the water holding on by his forequarters. The 
monk wept and addressed himself to the Blessed Thomas, when: 
the horse stood before him again on the bridge. “And now,” 
writes he, “the Lord hath put a new song in my mouth.” So 
the martyr was canonized within eight years of his death, and his 
shrine began to be much frequented. Henry himself in 1174, 
being in distress from the rebellion of his sons, the hostility of 
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the Scottish king, and the threatening aspect of France, landed 
at Southampton and made the Canterbury pilgrimage, walking 
into the city in sackcloth, his bare feet lacerated by the cobble- 
stones. At the shrine he made rich offerings, remaining there all 
night prostrate, and being scourged by the bishops and monks, 
who now had their revenge. No wonder we next hear of the 
monarch as sick in bed in London. The conspirators at this 
time ceased their hostility, and William the Lion of Scotland 
was taken in a mist in the North at the very time of Henry’s 
penance. Henry was much impressed by this coincidence, and 
so was William, who always remained convinced that his capture 
was due to St. Thomas’s influence. Five years later Louis of 
France ventured himself in his rival’s dominions to pray at St. 
Thomas’s shrine for his son Philip’s health, and was at a loss at 
which to marvel most, his son’s recovery or his own immunity 
from seizure. What atemptation to Henry! With Louis and 
William he might have commenced a museum of kings. So for 
ages the roads to Canterbury were crowded with pilgrims, who 
returned with leaden vials containing water in which some 
blood of the saint was said to be diluted. Of this Henry had 
drunk at his pilgrimage. 

When Stephen Langton was archbishop and Henry III. a 
child occurred the translation of the remains of St. Thomas. 
The festival was celebrated with such lavish expenditure that 
the See of Canterbury was long after burdened by the costs in- 
curred by fountains of running wine, free hay and straw for 
all on the road from London, and the entertainment of hosts of 
guests. The king, the papal legate, and some score or more of 
bishops attended, besides nobles, abbots, and crowds of pilgrims. 
After this jubilees were celebrated every fifty years, the last one 
being in 1520. There were four places of pilgrimage in the 
cathedral: the place of the martyrdom, the first resting-place of 
the remains, the place where the head was kept, and the altars 
west of the shrine. The Black Prince, whose well-known effigy 
is in one of the west windows of Westminster Abbey, left by will 
in 1376 some rich hangings, “a servir devant l’autier ou Monseig- 
nour Saint Thomas gist et a l’autier la ou la teste est et a l’autier 
la ou la poynte de l’espec est,” the sword spoken of being the one 
broken at the murder. The shrine was constantly being enriched 
by costly offerings and was one of the most gorgeous in Europe. 
Finally, Henry VIII. brought Thomas, some time Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to trial for rebellion against his lawful prince, and 
he, having been found guilty, was sentenced to be burnt and_his 
ashes scattered abroad, which was forthwith done; also his pos- 
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sessions were confiscated to the crown. Sixteen men could 
hardly carry the huge mass of gold and jewels from the church, 
and the handsomest stone, the gift of a king of France, Henry 
took and stuck on his thumb inaring. There is a bull of Paul 
III. treating of these doings. 

As to the family of St. Thomas, many of them, doubtless, re- 
mained in their continental exile. We hear of Rohese, a sister 
of the martyr, in great poverty, applying to Henry at the time 
of his Canterbury pilgrimage for assistance, and receiving from 
him the rent of a mill for maintenance. Another sister, Mary, 
was Abbess of Barking. A third sister, Agnes, with her husband, 
Thomas Fitz-Theobald de Heili, converted the old house in the 
East Chepe (or market) into a hospital, calling it St. Thomas 
Acons, 7.¢e., Acre in Palestine. In the time of Henry VIII. this in- 
stitution was, of course, surrendered to the crown; the Mercers’ 
Company then obtained it by purchase, and there now stands the 
magnificent hall of the company. It has been said that the Irish 
Butlers of Ormonde are descended from Agnes. A couple of 
centuries after the martyrdom we find two of the saint’s kin, the 
Blessed John and Peter Becket, Augustinians, at Fabriano; the 
church where their bodies lie there is called by their name, and 
their festival is celebrated on the first day of the year. There 
were great numbers of relics of the saint in England, but they 
were made away with in the sixteenth century. Till lately St. 
Thomas’s vestments were used on his festival in the church at 
Sens, the tallest ecclesiastic being selected to wear them and he 
being forced to pin them up. 

It has been the fashion in England to follow many ancient 
authorities and aver that St. Thomas was a restless, turbulent, 
ambitious man, of great ability, doubtless; but that he owes his 
fame as a Saint not to what he did but to what he suffered, and 
that for such suffering he had only himself to blame. A recent 
writer in that excellent magazine, Zhe Boy's Own Annual, shelter- 
ing himself behind the D.D. which he appends to his name, pro- 
pounds this view to his youthful and confiding readers in a 
shallow little paper. True, we do not have bishops swarming 
with vermin, wriggling painfully in hair-shirts, and inflicting self- 
castigation in these days. But the words of Lord Lyttleton, 
written over a century ago, would appear to be worthy of notice: 
“This man” (St. Thomas), ‘was the most extraordinary of the 
age he lived in, and from the singularity of his character (to 
which there are few parallels in the history of mankind) deserv- 
ing the notice of all ages.” CHARLES E. Hopson. 
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THE divorce question: this is certainly one of the most seri- 
ous and important of the problems presented to us now. And 
it is one which cannot well wait for a solution; it demands its 
answer more and more urgently every day, and nowhere so 
much as here in America. Marriage, as a permanent state of 
life, seems to be almost ceasing to be even an idea among the 
masses of our people, so numerous and so slight are the causes 
for which it can legally be dissolved. It matters little whether 
the form observed in entering on it be solemn or not; it is not 
so practically to those who know that the courts will readily 
grant a release from it, unless they also are convinced that there 
is a power and a law above that of the courts which those courts 
cannot set aside. Such, of course, is the case with Catholics; 
there are few among us so poorly instructed in their faith as 
not to know that, according to its teachings, what God hath 
joined man cannot put asunder; few, indeed, who will presume, 
after having once entered on what they understand to be a valid 
marriage, to make a similar contract with another party unless 
they have a reasonable assurance that the former one is dead. 
Yet even Catholics can be found who will venture on marriage 
with persons who have been divorced, under the impression, as 
it would seem, that marriages outside the church are not really 
joined by God. 

But this which we say of Catholics cannot be said of any 
other large body of our people. More or less, no doubt, the 
same idea may prevail in other Christian denominations; indi- 
viduals may be as strongly convinced of it as we are. But the 
absence of any authoritative religious teaching outside the 
Catholic Church, and the principle of private judgment intro- 
duced at the Reformation, have forced Protestants in general to 
resort in this as well as in other practical matters to the only 
tribunal left to them, that of the state. 

For in matters of this kind an authority of some kind is 
plainly necessary. That one person should dissent from another 
as to some purely dogmatic question involves, as a rule, no im- 
mediate inconvenience; they may agree to differ, and leave their 
differences to another world for settlement, so that matters of 
religious belief are usually considered in modern times as having 
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no special effect on one’s ordinary life. This is not actually the 
case, for there is really no matter of faith which does not have 
its effect in determining our actions; still, its influence is more 
remote, and the world generally can tolerate divergence here. 
But when it comes toa point like this private judgment can no 
longer serve as a law-giver or an interpreter of God’s law; it 
concerns others besides the two parties themselves whether their 
marriage is to stand or be broken, and some judge must deter- 
mine it whose decision will be respected. 

So the state has come to be the arbiter; but every one, how- 
ever sincere a Protestant he may be, must see that great incon- 
venience must come and has come from this jurisdiction of the 
state over marriage. For whether a couple are lawfully and 
validly married or divorced ought to be, at least as all Christians 
look at the matter, a fact absolutely ascertainable and entirely 
independent of the location in which they may happen to be. If 
not, we are reduced to one of two alternatives, either of which is 
sufficiently painful, namely, either that the most lax law anywhere 
prevailing in the civilized world must be the standard for the 
rest of it, or that polygamy becomes practically possible. If 
one nation, for instance, makes marriages of first cousins invalid 
while another does not, the stricter law avails nothing, unless it 
refuses to recognize such marriages entered into in the other 
country, and treats at least its own subjects thus married there 
as being in a state of mere concubinage; for, if it recognizes 
them, its law can be evaded by the mere expense of a journey. 
But if it does not recognize these marriages, it evidently must 
allow the parties whom it regards as unmarried to marry others 
on its own soil, unless it takes the illogical course of punishing 
as a crime an act committed outside of its own jurisdiction and 
conformable to the laws of the place where it occurred. This 
would be paternal government, in which the present age does 
not believe; so that the case reduces to that which has been 
stated, either that the stricter law amounts to little or nothing 
(at least for the wealthy), or that a man can have two legal 
wives, or a woman two legal husbands. 

The same may be applied to the case of divorce. One nation, 
perhaps, grants divorces on very easy terms; even mutual con- 
sent may practically be deemed sufficient. Other nations must 
either recognize this as valid or refuse to do so. If they refuse, 
a man thus divorced has still his former wife in their territory, 
but may have another in the land where the easy law prevails. 
If, on the other hand, they recognize this easy law, their own 
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stricter ones cannot be enforced, unless, as before, we suppose 
them to have a paternal government which follows their sub- 
jects wherever they go, in which case they may indeed forbid a 
second marriage or deny its validity on their own soil; but of 
course this makes their recognition of the foreign law incom- 
plete. 

Now, all this, which is still mainly theoretical as far as differ- 
ent nations are concerned, has become an actual fact in these 
United States. Foreign nations do not as yet easily grant 
divorces unless the parties applying have really become per- 
manent residents in their limits; still, there is no real inter- 
national legislation on the subject, and they may do as they 
please ; the matter would not make a casus belli. But the differ- 
ent commonwealths making up our Union do not stand so much 
on ceremony. Our migratory habits make it necessary that all 
rights of State citizenship should be easily acquired, and it is 
extremely easy, in this matter of marriage and divorce, for one 
even who is really an inhabitant of any one State, and who has 
no intention of permanently settling elsewhere, to avail himself 
of the laws of some other State which may be more convenient 
for his purpose than those of his own. That this is continually 
done is notorious; and the consequences deduced above from 
diversity of legislation on this matter are real facts among us. 
The tendency on the whole is toward the alternative of accept- 
ing the code of the easier State; but we are still often driven 
to the other. To quote Judge Bennett (Zhe Forum, January, 
1887): ‘‘Owing to this diversity of divorce laws, a husband 
who has obtained a divorce in one State on trivial grounds, and 
which in some States will be regarded as valid, in others not, 
may marry again, and with his new wife and children travel 
through the United States, and in some places his new relations 
will be considered legal and proper, while in others he will be a 
bigamist, his new wife a paramour, and their children illegiti- 
mate.” 

There is no need to go into details on this matter. It is not 
a matter of detail or of statistics; neither can the condition of 
things be remedied by any patchwork or half-way measures. 
And it is manifestly one which is from its very nature pro- 
gressive from bad to worse. So that it is not at all surprising 
that the demand for an amendment to the Constitution 
making divorce a matter of national legislation is becoming 


general. 
That this would be of great service there can be no doubt. 
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[t hardly seems that there can be two sides to the question ; the 
most ardent adherent of State rights must surely be willing here 
to waive theories concerning the good of the State, however well 
grounded they may be, for the sake of preserving the State itself. 
For States and nations have their basis in the family; they have 
never had any other, and certainly few of us believe that they 
ever will have. But the family itself is directly attacked by the 
prevailing and rapidly increasing facility and frequency of di- 
vorce; any legislation tending to strengthen it is, then, for the 
State’s good. 

But supposing a constitutional amendment made, and a 
divorce law passed acting with uniformity through the country, 
will it be satisfactory? Of course the present legal uncertainty 
of marital relations will be removed, except in the somewhat 
unpractical cases in which foreign countries may be concerned ; 
and if the law is like that of the stricter States, much will be 
gained for the stability of the family. But will it really remove 
all difficulty ? 

There is no reason why it should fail to do so for those who 
believe in the power of the nation to make laws of this kind. 
Those who do not, of course, cannot accept its decisions, except 
for matters of property and inheritance. Catholics, of course, 
are among this number, and indeed constitute its greater part ; 
our difficulties certainly will not be removed by any law that 
the nation or any State may make, but any law which makes 
legal divorce less easy will make things easier for us. We can- 
not, then, in theory approve of national legislation any more than 
of State legislation on this subject, but we can nevertheless be 
glad of any change which makes the actual results of such legis- 
lation less disastrous. 

All other Christians will no doubt in this agree with us. 
There is little danger of any law being made so strict as to 
exceed what any believer in Christ’s authority would consider 
to be warranted by his words, or by any other teachings of 
Scripture. But would they have a right to be logically satisfied 
with it any more than we? 

Let us look at the case in what we may call its logical aspect. 
Christians believe—Christians, that is, in the sense just above 
given—that the words, “ What God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder,” are final and decretive. The troublesome 
questions for them must then be, 1st, What hath God joined? 
2d, When does God put it asunder? Or, in other words, what 
constitutes a true and valid marriage, and in what cases God 
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himself will annul it, are the points which touch and must touch 
the Christian conscience. Yes, what constitutes a true and valid 
marriage and what hath God joined are one and the same ques- 
tion for Christians. We are assuming nothing unwarranted 
here, though it is not directly taught in the words of Christ 
which we have quoted. That every true marriage has the divine 
sanction no Christian doubts. 

It is a matter, then, of the law of God. What makes a true 
marriage is a thing for him to determine. What are the degrees 
of relationship within which, for instance, he forbids it and 
makes it invalid? Can a woman’s second marriage be valid, 
even though her former husband should have been away for a 
long time and supposed to be dead, if he really is still alive? 
‘Many questions like these can be asked. Who is to answer 
them ? 

Shall we say that the law of the land can doso? This may 
seem reasonable enough. The law of the land certainly has a 
right to speak in the name of God, and it does so speak; and it 
is only because it does that it commands our obedience. All 
authority, parental, social, ecclesiastical, national, is from God, 
as St. Paul tells us. If we lose sight of this, as too many unfor- 
tunately do, we only obey for fear of the consequences of dis- 
obedience, or because we ourselves wish to secure the end for 
which the law was made, or for the sake of order and good ex- 
ample. The law of the land, it may seem, can then so speak 
in this matter as it can in others, that of property, for in- 
stance. 

But when we come to examine more thoroughly we find a 
difficulty in this particular matter of marriage which does not 
exist elsewhere. The law of one nation confers possession of 
some article by inheritance or in some other way on a particular 
person. Of course this is subject to the interpretation of the 
courts ; but when the case has been carried to its last appeal we 
submit to the final judgment as having really divine authority, 
not because we suppose it to be necessarily in accordance with 
the eternal principles of justice, but because we believe that God 
has given to nations power to dispose in this way of the property 
of the individual citizen for the sake of order and peace. There 
is no danger that the same property will be decided to belong 
entirely to two different persons within the territory of the law’s 
jurisdiction ; and even in the case of conflicting national laws, 
as in matters, for example, of patent or copyright, there is no 
essential incongruity in a thing belonging to one man in one 
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place and to another in another. But in the Christian point of 
view there is such an incongruity in a man’s being the husband 
of one wife in one place and of another in another. 

What has been said as to the determination of the requisites 
for true marriage of course applies equally well to the interpre- 
tation of God’s law on the subject of divorce. The law of a 
nation can deprive a man of property, and we submit to its deci- 
sion as authoritative ; we can respect it as having a divine sanc- 
tion, even should it not be recognized elsewhere; and we can 
respect elsewhere the contrary decision as well. But we cannot, 
if we are Christians, believe that a man can in one country be 
divorced in the sight of God from one wife and have ancther, 
and in another country return to the one whom he left. 

‘The only logical solution of the difficulty is, therefore, the one 
of which Catholics are in possession. The only way to have 
thoroughly satisfactory marriage and divorce laws is to have a 
law-making power for them the jurisdiction of which is world- 
wide. And the only way to get at the divine law on this im- 
mensely important subject is to have a court which can interpret 
it, not necessarily with infallibility, but without appeal, so that 
all who believe in the legitimate authority of this court (or 
divine authority, which is the same thing in the Christian view) 
shall be able to act with a clear conscience in accepting its 
decisions. 

We have just implied a distinction between a law-making 
power and a power to interpret the law of God, and that these 
should be, and are with us, vested in the one central and world- 
wide authority. A few words of elucidation will, perhaps, not 
be amiss. 

In the matter of marriage, as in others, the Catholic Church 
claims to act in this double capacity; first as a law-maker, and here 
her power only affects those who are within her jurisdiction— 
that is, those who by baptism have been admitted into her pale ; 
and secondly as an interpreter of the divine law, which exists 
entirely outside and independent of her own law-making power, 
and, of course, affects others as well as Catholics, the Turk or the 
Buddhist as well as the Christian. It is in virtue of this power, 
for instance, that the church pronounces polygamy to be against 
the law of the New Testament for any one, whether Christian or 
not. 

Now, for her own subjects the church has a full code of law 
on the matter of marriage. Of course, like any other code of 
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law which amounts to anything, it is not thoroughly understood 
by any except those who study it professionally ; it establishes a 
considerable number of impediments invalidating marriage, not 
only on account of consanguinity, but for many other reasons. 
Every impediment which it establishes can, of course, be re- 
moved, either in general or in the individual case, by the supreme 
authority in the church, and this power is often delegated more 
or less extensively to bishops and other subordinates. These im- 
pediments give no difficulty to any conscientious Catholic con- 
templating marriage, but of course make it necessary for him to 
consult a clergyman some time beforehand, as any man of com- 
mon sense would consult a lawyer before taking any important 
step of which he did not fully know the legal bearings. 

Again, acting in her other capacity as interpreter of the di- 
vine law, the church also informs the faithful about that law as 
it affects either their own capacities for marriage or those of 
other people outside her limits; she tells them, for instance, that 
divorces have no more power to break up a true marriage out- 
side her fold than inside, and warns them against marrying per- 
sons thus divorced—a true marriage; for, of course, a marriage 
which is not true or valid may be apparently broken up with the 
consent of the church, though her tendency is always rather to 
remove the invalidating cause and make the apparent marriage a 


‘real one. 


. For Catholics desiring to act in accordance with the law and 
teaching of the church, and informing themselves about it in 
time, it is evident that the whole difficulty about marriage which 
arises from the diversity of legislation disappears. We need not 
run against the varying statutes, or avail ourselves of them, if 
we do not choose. Of course, we do not expect the world in 


’ general to accept our views on this matter; but it furnishes a re- 





markably good illustration of the weakness and inconvenience 
(to say the least) of the Protestant doctrine of private judgment, 
applied, as it must needs be, for want of an authoritative tribunal, 
to matters of morals as well as of faith. Hereis acase which will 
not wait till the next world for decision ; Christians, at least, be- 
lieve there is anessential right and wrong in this matter, which 
mere human law cannot make or unmake, and to which 
human law ought to conform. But how shall we find out 
what it is? Scripture is vainly called to aid; doctors disagree 
as to its meaning, and their conclusions only become more wide- 
ly divergent by discussion, till at last faith in Scripture itself be- 
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gins to waver ; and meanwhile the evil we are trying to remedy 
daily grows worse and worse.* 

And if any one looks at the matter without prejudice, he also 
will easily see, in this as in other subjects, the absurdity of the 
idea that the possession of an authoritative tribunal fetters and 
paralyzes the human mind; with precisely as much reason one 
might say that the Supreme Court of the United States, or of 
any other country, and the legislature which makes its laws, 
paralyze the legal mind and destroy all possibility of legal dis- 
cussion and investigation. It is by such discussion and investi- 
gation that conclusions are attained in the Catholic Church as 
well as in the state; but were there no possibility of arriving at 
any definite conclusion, the motive for investigation would be 
gone, and it is only by tribunals and legislatures that conclu- 
sions can be definitely reached. So far, then, from there being in 
the church any more than 1m the state a damper on intellectual 
activity, they are a most efficient and necessary stimulus to it. 

However, we are not writing polemics just at present and 
will let this train of thought drop here. To revert to the prac- 
tical subject under consideration, it is plain enough that uniform 
national legislation on this matter of marriage and divorce would 
simplify matters for us, and be welcomed by us as a great boon, 


* A recent work, Marriage and Divorce, by Ap Richard, M.A. (Chicago and New York: 
Rand, McNally & Co.), furnishes an apt illustration of this. The author addresses an English 
audience, and treats the subject of divorce at some length from a religious point of view. His 
conclusions are worthy of attention. 

‘*(1) To sum up, then, we say, first, . . . that our present laws and popular sentiments 
on some points relating to marriage are not truly in accordance with that authority on which 
they are professedly based, namely, the teaching of Scripture. 

‘*(2) With regard to the question of polygamy, although we do not advocate any general 
adoption of this practice—especially among Englishmen—yet we assert as a matter of fact 
that it is not condemned in principle or prohibited, even in the Gospel writings ; and therefore 
that in some particular cases, such as desertion, insanity, peal servitude, and perhaps some 
others, the injured party might properly be allowed to remarry, either with or without a for- 
mal divorce preceding. And furthermore, that this practice not being condemned in the 
Bible, we ought not to condemn it on religious grounds, in other nations or races of men who 
choose to allow it, 

‘*(3) With regard to divorce, we say that there is no positive law in the Bible which 
makes the bond of marriage indissoluble—nothing more than strong personal exhortations to 
that effect. That this permanent union of man and wife cannot be justly insisted on as a 
Christian duty, except in a church where the principles of church discipline are faithfully and 
effectually maintained—a condition which is grossly and manifestly wanting in the Church of 
England at the present time. 

‘*(4) That the church and the state have distinct duties and functions to perform in rela- 
tion to these questions in which religious principles are involved : the church to teach and main- 
tain its own doctrines and discipline among its own members ; the state not having any com- 
mission to teach or enforce religious dogmas, but only to maintain such fundamental principles 
of religion and morality as are generally accepted by the people, as being essential for the 
general welfare, and such as do not trespass on the due liberty of conscience of any indi- 
viduals.” 
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though it would not be so complete and satisfying as to our Pro- 
testant fellow-citizens. It would also obviously go far to insure 
the stability of the marriage bond and the sanctity of the family 
in the nation at large, and that is as much an object of interest to 
us as toany others who enjoy the advantages of our national 
laws and institutions. And we should regard it as being, ina 
certain sense, a step in the right direction,as making a legislation 
which should be uniform everywhere, uniform over a very con- 
siderable part of the world, and that part, moreover, in which 
we are more immediately and strongly interested. 


GEORGE M. SEARLE. 





ON ST. PETER’S DENIAL TO THE SERVANT-MAIDS, 
AND HIS SINKING IN THE WATER. 


St. Matthew xxvi. 69-71 ; Ibid. xiv. 30, 


HE sank-—-like all who leave his ship: 
To women’s tongues he dared disown 
His Master. Both the shafts are thrown, 
Yet faith receives no shock. 
All women can from ready lip— 
Though love’s own bow—let swiftly slip, 
With aim unerring, taunts that wound ; 
But never was the woman found 
Who had the art to cast a Stone, 
Nor yet was water ever known 
To float a solid Rock. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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PUCK’S TRICKS ON COL. INGERSOLL. 


**Up and down, up and down, 
I will lead them up and down.” 
—Puckh, in Midsummer Night's Dream, iii. 2, 


CoL. INGERSOLL’s religious or irreligious tilts are among the 
most prominent features in recent American periodical litera- 
ture. As on many former occasions, his admirers have been de- 
lighted by his dazzling arts ; his opponents, no doubt, have been 
astonished by his novel controversial gladiatorship, and the on- 
lookers fascinated by his reckless daring. All, however, must 
have approved the spirit which, according to his own declara- 
tions, animated the distinguished disputant. He would not 
“seek in any way to gain a victory over truth.” “He loads the 
dice against himself who scores a point against the right.” “In 
this spirit, having in view only the ascertainment of the truth,” 
he meets his adversaries. Surely no writer could have a nobler 
aim, and surely no well-meaning man can hesitate to aid him in 
realizing it. This, indeed, is the sole purpose of the following 
pages. Col. Ingersoll, we are convinced, will welcome heartily 
our attempt to assist him in our humble way to achieve bis great 
end. 

We may as well state at once that this paper will not deal 
with Col. Ingersoll’s religious controversies. We are concerned 
with the truth of his historical statements. Historical truth, 
surely, is as sacred to Col. Ingersoll as religion. Yet up and 
down his articles, published in the October and November num- 
bers of the North American Review, some spirit of mischief—let 
us, with Shakspere, call him Puck—has scattered historical 
errors. It would be absurd to assume that Col. Ingersoll, who 
is so positive about man’s future, should be in the dark regard- 
ing his past. The self-appointed champion of truth, we must 
suppose, is incapable of gross negligence in verifying his state- 
ments. Evidently these mistakes are the work of another’s 
hand. Puck seems to have come when the colonel was asleep 
and to have sown cockle in his historical wheatfield, and, as 
usual, the cockle has thriven better than the wheat. 

To point out and refute all the historical errors in the arti- 
cles referred to is not possible; besides, it would be tedious. 
Some statements are so general that it would require volumes to 
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refute them ; some so vague that it would take an essay to define 
their precise meanings; some are such skilful tissues of truth 
and error that it would need a treatise to unravel the truth from 
the error. All these we leave aside. There is a fourth class of 
statements, however, erroneous like the rest, but definite, so that 
a few words will suffice to point out their falsity. Some of 
these we shall lay before our readers, for space will not allow 
our treating even all of these. 

I. We read on page 402: “ Thousands of ‘saints’ have been 
the most malicious of the human race.” Here we learn to know 
Col. Ingersoll in a new ré/e, that of a profound hagiologist. It 
is edifying to imagine the colonel spending his leisure hours in 
the perusal of “thousands” of lives of saints. . Unfortunately, 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, in twelve volumes, one of the largest 
works of the kind in a modern language, does not contain 
“thousands” of lives of saints, “ malicious” and good-na- 
tured. It includes about one thousand seven hundred named 
saints. Of many of these little is known except the names. Who 
would charge Col. Ingersoll with being the author of the asser- 
tion quoted above? He is a shrewd lawyer, not a poet. He 
was writing an argument, not a Fourth-of-July oration. He 
knows that extravagant hyperbole defeats itself before a jury as 
intelligent as the readers of the North American Review. 

II. “The Catholic Church all the years of its power preferred 
magic to medicine, relics to remedies, priests to physicians ” 
(p. 404). Col. Ingersoll has no doubt consulted the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, article “ Medicine.” There he has found that the 
Benedictines practised medicine, not magic, when there were no 
other physicians; he has found that they improved the science 
and introduced new remedies, ¢.g., cassia. In Denifle’s History 
of Medieval Universities, one of the most scientific works on 
the subject, he has read that the popes established or approved 
of numerous universities, with medical faculties, in many of 
which theology was not taught; he will call to mind, for instance, 
Montpellier, Pisa, Toulouse, Heidelberg, Vienna, Prague, Paris, 
Bologna, and many others. In Virchow (Hospitaeler und Laza- 
rette, pp. 15, 16) he has learned that Innocent III. covered a great 
part of Europe with “real hospitals for the diseased and weak.” 
Had the church preferred magic to medicine and relics to rem- 
edies, it would never have established these medical universities 
and hospitals. Col. Ingersoll did not need to have this pointed 
out to him ; he is too clear-headed. 

III. “It [ze., the church during the years of its power] hated 
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geologists” (p. 404). The ancients called Aristotle the father of 
zoblogy and Theophrastus the father of botany. We moderns 
know that sciences grow, and are seldom born full-armed, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. Yet that the few geological 
facts known before Werner (1780) and Hutton, and the wild 
speculations upon them, were not scientific geology we must 
assume. the learned colonel to know full well. Anybody else 
can find them inany cyclopedia; ¢.g., Chambers’s, article “ Geol- 
ogy.” Werner was the first to establish regular stratification. 
Paleontology, without which geology is scarcely in a tadpole 
state, is at most as old as the century. “It was reserved to our 
century,” says Pictat (Fa/éontologie, pp. 10, 11), “to givea philoso- 
phic basis to paleontology, and consequently to elevate it to the 
_rank of a distinct science.” The learned colonel will at once 
think of the great Cuvier as the man to whom this was mainly 
due. But surely to assert that the church in the middle ages, 
when the science of geology was not yet born, hated geologists 
is a joke that the scientific colonel could not perpetrate. That 
must be Puck’s joke. 

1V. “It [ze., the church during all the years of its power] 
persecuted the chemist” (p. 404). “Chemistry,” says one of the 
most illustrious French chemists, Prof. Adolphe Wurtz, “is a 
French science. It was founded by Lavoisier of immortal mem- 
ory. For ages it had been nothing but a collection of obscure re- 
ceipts, often fallacious, used by alchemists and afterwards by 
iatrochemists. . . . Lavoisier was at once the author of a new 
theory and the creator of the true method in chemistry (History 
of Chemical Theory, p.t). The science of chemistry, therefore, 
dates back to the end of the eighteenth century, and the period 
since the French Revolution is surely not included in what Col. 
Ingersoll calls the years of the church's power. So the church, 
it seems, performed the miracle of persecuting non-existent chem- 
ists. 

V. “It [the church] opposed every discovery calculated to 
improve the condition of mankind” (p. 404). Our learned colonel, 
it is presumed, is well acquainted with the history of the discov- 
ery of America. As a historian, an American, and a philosopher 
he will not deny that it “ was calculated” to benefit mankind. Of 
course he knows that to Fray Juan Perez, prior of La Rabida, 
and to Cardinal Mendoza Columbus owed his success at the 
court of Isabella, and that without the aid of those churchmen 
Columbus might never have discovered the New World. The 
mariner’s compass was discovered during the middle ages, a dis- 
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covery that has wonderfully improved the condition of mankind. 
Col. Ingersoll knows full well that the church never opposed its 
introduction. Why should she? The printing-press was an in- 
vention of the fifteenth century; that it has benefited mankind 
the colonel will surely not dispute. Yet prelates and priests of 
every degree were the first to patronize the early printers and 
to spread the invention, as Col. Ingersoll has read in Janssen’s 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, vol. i. p. 13, or elsewhere. Here 
are three discoveries which the church did not oppose and 
which the erudite colonel will admit have been controlling 
factors in modernizing the world. We might mention others, 
“but these suffice. Col. Ingersoll cannot have been ignorant 
of them; besides, both he and most men outside of Bedlam 
‘know very well that no institution which opposed every discov- 
ery calculated to improve the condition of mankind could have 
so greatly influenced the destinies of so large a part of mankind 
for the past fifteen centuries. 
VI. “When Christianity was established the world was ig- 
norant, credulous, and cruel. The Gospel, with its idea of for- 
giveness, with its heaven and hell, was suited to the barbarians 
among whom it was preached” (p. 409). The Gospel, as all ex- 
cept the most ignorant are well aware, was first preached and 
spread among the Jews, the Greeks, the Hellenized Orientals, and 
.the Romans. Could Col. Ingersoll call the Greeks and Romans, 
who worshipped the Zeus or Jupiter whom he prefers to the 
Christian Jehovah, barbarians? 
VII. We now come to a point of especial interest. On 
_p- 411 Col. Ingersoll quotes a lengthy passage from Draper’s 
FHlistory of the Intellectual Development of Europe. The passage is 
enclosed in quotation marks and ascribed in due form to Dr. Dra- 
per. We shall lay before our readers in parallel columns the 
. first lines of the original and of the citation: 





Dr. DRAPER (p. 280). 
“The Duke of Nepi compelled 
‘ some bishops to consecrate Con- 
stantine, one of his brothers, as 
pope, but more legitimate elec- 
: tors subsequently, a.D. 768, choos- 
ing Stephen IV., the usurper and 
‘his adherents were severely pun- 
ished; the eyes of Constantine 


were put out; the tongue of the 
Bishop Theodorus was amputated, 
.cand he was left in a dungeon to 
expire in the agonies of thirst.” 


CoL. INGERSOLL’S QUOTATION. 

“Constantine was one of the vi- 
cars of Christ; afterwards Stephen 
IV. was chosen. The eyes of 
Constantine were then put out by 
Stephen, acting in Christ’s place. 
The tongue of the Bishop Theo- 
dorus was amputated by the man 
who had been substituted for God. 
This bishop was left in a dungeon 
to perish of thirst.” 
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The picture speaks for itself. Critics would say this is not 
quoting but garbling an author, an offence of which Col. Inger- 
soll ought surely to be incapable. He would “not seek in any 
way to gain a victory over truth.” “He has in view only the 
ascertainment of the truth.” And then does he not tell usin 
epigrammatic language that “He loads the dice against him- 
self who scores a point against the right’’? 

VIII. From a comparison of Draper’s Draper with Inger- 
soll’s Draper it appears, first, that Constantine was not a “ vicar 
of Christ,” but a usurper; second, not that Stephen put out 
Constantine’s eyes, but that they were put out. They were 
put out by a captain named Gratiosus, the head of the Roman 
party, as we read in Gregorovius, Geschichte der Stadt Rom, vol. 
ii. pp. 318, 319. It is unnecessary to remind the learned Col. 
Ingersoll that Gregorovius is a historian of undoubted author- 
ity, a Protestant, and by no means an admirer of the Papacy. 
On the civil history of the popes during the middle ages there. 
is, perhaps, no greater authority, for whilst completely at home 
among modern writers who have dealt with his subject, he has, 
wherever he could, had recourse to the original sources. Of 
Theodorus Gregorovius tells us that he was imprisoned with Con- 
stantine by the same Gratiosus. 

IX. “ His [Leo II1.’s] successor, Stephen V., was driven igno- 
miniously from Rome.” This does not agree with the accounts 
of historians.. According to Gregorovius, vol. iii. pp. 35-37, 
Stephen, on his election, made the Romans swear fealty to Louis 
the Pious, and shortly thereafter set out in person to France to 
obtain Louis’ ratification of his election. He crowned that mon- 
arch emperor, returned to Rome, and died within three months 
after his return. 

X. “There was an ecclesiastical conspiracy to murder the 
pope [John VIII.], and some of the treasures of the church were 
seized, and the gate of St. Pancrazia (sc) was opened with false 
keys to admit the Saracens. Formosus, who had been engaged 
in these transactions, who had been excommunicated as a con- 
spirator for the murder of Pope John, was himself elected pope 
in 891” (p. 411). According to Gregorovius (iii. p. 186, 187) the 
Roman nobles, iaymen all, who favored a German instead of.a 
French emperor, were hostile to John VIII., and were charged 
with conspiring against him and Charles the Bald. The return 
of John to Rome forced these men to flee; they robbed the 
Lateran and other churches, opened the gate of St. Pancratius 
by night, and took refuge with the margraves of Spoleto and 
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Camerino. The pope charged them with the design of deliver- 
ing Rome to the Mahometans who were plundering the Cam 
pagna. “That they had a treasonable understanding with the 
Saracens is unlikely,” says Gregorovius, ‘‘and Formosus cer- 
tainly must be acquitted thereof.” Formosus, whom Gregoro- 
vius calls a holy man, eminent for talent and learning, had 
favored the sons of the Emperor Louis II. against Charles the 
Bald, and thus drawn on himself the displeasure of the pope, 
as both Gregorovius and Von Reumont say. He fled from his 
See of Portus, and John VIII. summoned him before the same 
synod before which the Roman nobles were to appear. For- 
mosus, failing to appear, was excommunicated for conspiring 
against the pope. But in the pope’s.murder Formosus had no 
hand, for John VIII., if murdered at all, was murdered by his 
own relatives (Gregorovius, iii. p. 214). 

. XI..“ Boniface VI. was his successor” (p. 411). Boniface 
was a usurper. For “the Romans had placed Boniface VI. by 
force on the chair of Peter,” says Gregorovius (iii. 235). ‘His 
name was not struck off the list of popes, though the council of 
John IX. in 898 declared that he was no pope” (Gregorovius, 
l..c., foot-note). Neither Von Reumont, Geschichte der Stadt 
Rom (i. p. 218), nor Hergenroether, Kirchengeschichte, count 
him among the popes. 

XII. Sergius III. “lived in criminal intercourse with the 
celebrated Theodora, who, with her daughters Marozia and 
Theodora, both prostitutes, exercised an extraordinary control 
over him” (p. 412). This and several of the following state- 
ments are based on the historical work called Retribution 
{Antapodosis), by Luitprand of Cremona. The purpose of this 
work was, according to the Protestant Wattenbach, whom Col. 
Ingersoll knows to be one of the foremost authorities on the 
middle ages, “to pay back all who had been kind or hostile to 
him according to their deserts” (Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, 
p- 264). Besides, “in his eyes all women seemed to be strum- 
pets” (Gregorovius, |. c. iii. 298). The statements of this 
Luitprand were accepted without sufficient critical examination 
by the Catholic Church historians Baronius, Mansi, and Mit- 
tarelli, whilst Protestants like Leo, Schlosser, and Wattenbach, 
as well as the great Catholic scholar Muratoyi, have recognized 
that his testimony is not to be relied on. “ Duret,” says Gre- 
gorovius (I. c. p. 261), “‘ has shown up his errors, and he is fol- 
lowed by F. Liverani.” Now let us hear Gregorovius on Ser- 
gius Ill.:: “The church historians, especially Baronius, have 
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cursed his memory as that of a monster; his share in the suit 
against Formosus, his violent elevation to the Papacy, the in- 
timacy with Marozia, daughter of Theodora, with which the his- 
torian Luitprand charges him, are the bases of this judgment. 
It might be more favorable, perhaps, if we had a clear knowl- 
edge of that period, and Sergius, who amidst its storms remained 
pope for seven years, may be regarded as a man of force” (I. c. 
p- 257). On page 269 Gregorovius expresses his opinion that 
Sergius III. was a relative of Theophylactus, the husband of 
Theodora, and really the civil ruler of Rome; this relationship, 
he is inclined to think, gave rise to Luitprand’s story of criminal 
intimacy between Sergius and Marozia. We have seen who the 
elder Theodora was. Marozia, her daughter, was the wife of 
Alberic I., the conqueror of the Saracens on the Garigliano, and 
successor of Theophylactus as master of Rome; of the younger 
Theodora little that is certain seems to be known. Gregorovius 
sums up his judgment on these Women as follows: “In the 
diminished circle of the Roman world we must not look for a 
new Messalina or Agrippina in Theodora and Marozia, but 
must regard them as ambitious women of great intelligence and 
courage, passionately fond of pleasure and power, and full of 
craft”’ (I. c.p. 271). Ou page 297 he pronounces the story that 
Sergius ILI. was the father of John XI. by Marozia unproven. 
Hence we conclude, tst, that Sergius did not live in criminal 
intercourse with Theodora, as Draper says; 2d, that Marozia 
and Theodora were not prostitutes in the ordinary meaning of 
the word; 3d, that Gregorovius knows nothing of these women 
exercising any extraordinary control over Sergius III[., whom he 
describes as a man of great energy but of little spirituality. 

XIII. “ The love of Theodora was also shared by John X. 
She gave him the archbishopric of Ravenna” (p. 412). Let us 
hear Gregorovius (iii. p. 261): “ The past of John X. is partly 
involved in dark rumors, the origin of which is doubtful. They 
are found among the stories of the Lombard Luitprand, who 
was not born until John’s pontificate, and whose frivolous char- 
acter lessens the credibility of many of his statements. He re- 
lates that Archbishop Peter of Ravenna often sent his presbyter 
John to Rome on church business, and that this one here be- 
came the paramour of a noble Roman lady, Theodora. After 
being advanced to the See of Bologna he became archbishop of 
Ravenna on Peter’s death; but the passionate Theodora called 
him from distant Ravenna to Rome and made him pope.” Now, 
Duret,in Kopp’s Geschichtsblactter aus der Schweiz (vol. i. p. 13), 
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has shown that there was no Archbishop Peter of Ravenna at 
that time, that John succeeded Kailo in the See of Ravenna in 
905, and became pope in 914; whilst in Luitprand Theodora 
puts him in St. Peter’s chair shortly after his appointment to 
Ravenna, her passion not permitting her to leave her lover at 
so great a distance as Ravenna. Luitprand is also astray on 
the pope whom John succeeded. No wonder, then, that Gre- 
gorovius decides that it is not quite certain that John was Theo- 
dora’s lover (I. c. p. 263). “ John,” says Gregorovius (I. c. p. 
272), “ was no servile favorite of women, but proved himself an 
independent, nay great, man, so that he surpassed in warlike 
fame his predecessor. John VIII. took the affairs of Italy into 
his hands like John IX., and became without question the first 
Italian statesman of his time.”’ 

XIV. “ Marozia inclined to attribute him [John XI.] to her 
husband Alberic, whose brother Guido she afterward married” 
(p. 412). Guido, Margrave of Tuscia, was not the brother of Al- 
beric, Marozia’s first husband, but the step-brother of Hugh of 
Provence, afterwards King of Italy (Gregorovius, 1ii. 291-300). 

XV. “John XIII. was strangled in prison” (p. 413). Com- 
pare Gregorovius with this: “John XIII. crowned Theophamor 
as empress April 14 (972), and at the same time married her [to 
Otto II.] before an assemblage of German, Italian, and Roman: 
nobles, whereupon splendid festivals were celebrated. . . . After 
these festivals the imperial family left Rome to return to 
Germany, and soon after John XIII. died, on September 6, 972.” 

XVI. “ Boniface VII. imprisoned Benedict VII., and starved 
him to death.” In Gregorovius (iii. p. 393-5) we learn, Ist, 
that Boniface VII. was not a pope, but an anti-pope; 2d, 
that not he but the Romans, at the instigation of Crescentius de 
Theodora, threw Benedict VII. into prison; 3d, that Benedict 
was not starved but strangled to death. 

XVII. “ Pope John XVI. was seized, etc.” (p. 413). Pope 
John XVI. was not pope at all, but the anti-pope of Gregory V. 
(Gregorovius, l. c. iii. 435 ff.) 

XVIII. “ Benedict 1X. put up the Papacy at auction, and it 
was bought by a presbyter named John, who became Gregory 
VI. in the year of grace 1045” (p. 413). Of this transaction 
Gregorovius (I. c. iv. 48 ff.) gives the following account: “Bene- 


. dict 1X. saw that he must abdicate. Bartholomew, Abbot of 


Grotta Ferrata, persuaded him to do so, but he shamefully sold 
the Papacy like merchandise for money.. For a considerable 
annuity, consisting chiefly of the English Peter’s pence, he re- 
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signed the Papacy by a formal contract to John Gratian, May 
I, 1045. . . . John Gratian, or Gregory VI., with daring 
courage, perhaps understood by the fewest of his contempor- 
aries, disregarded the canon. He bought the Papacy to take it 
from the hands of a criminal, and this remarkable man, who in 
these terrible times was looked upon as an idiot, was perhaps a 
man of an earnest, magnanimous spirit. ... He had the will 
to save the church, that required, and shortly after received, 
thorough reform.” This account is substantially the same as Von 
Reumont’s and Hergenroether’s. It will be seen that there is 
no question of putting up the Papacy at auction, though it is 
true that Benedict IX. was led to resign only by the written 
promise to pay him an annuity after his retirement. 

In two and a half pages of matter quoted from Dr. Draper 
we have drawn attention to eleven serious errors, and we might 
point out several more. At this we are not surprised. But we 
are surprised that Col. Ingersoll, who in his law practice would 
certainly not call a toxicologist as an expert on machinery, nor 
an alienist as an expert in chemistry, should call a distinguished, 
superannuated chemist and physicist as an expert on history. 
It would not be creditable to his shrewdness, and we are inclined 
to see here again the fine hand of Puck. 

XIX. In the November number of the Morth American Re- 
view, on page 508, we read as follows: “Giordano Bruno had 
ventured to assert the rotary motion of the earth; he had 
hazarded the conjecture that there were in the fields of infinite 
space worlds larger and more glorious than ours. For these 
low and grovelling thoughts, for this contradiction of the word 
and the vicar of God, this man was imprisoned for many years. 
But his noble spirit was not broken, and finally, in the year 1600, 
by the orders of the infamous vicar, he was chained to the 
stake.” In the eighth volume of Symonds’ History of the 
Italian Renaissance (p. 168 ff.) is the substance of the charges 
on which Bruno was tried before the Venetian Inquisition. 
Among them we find such as the following: “ The doctrines of 
the Trinity, the miraculous birth of Christ, and Transubstantiation 
were insults to the Divine Being. Christ had seduced the peo 
ple by working apparent miracles. So, also, had the apostles.” 
“ He did not believe in the punishment of sins, but held a doo 
trine of the transmigration of souls and of the generation of the 
human soul out of refuse. The world he thought to be eternal. 
He maintained that there were izfinite worlds all made by God, 
who wills to do what he can do, and therefore produces infinity.” 
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“Indulgence in carnal pleasures ought not to be reckoned 
sinful.” “Certain gross details,” says Symonds, commenting on 
these charges “ (the charges, for example, of having called Curist 
a ¢risto who was deservedly hung, and of having sneered at the 
virginity of Mary), may possibly have emanated from the 
delator’s own imagination. Bruno emphatically repudiated 
these, though some passages in his philosophical poems, pub- 
lished at Frankfort, contain the substance of these blasphemies ” 
(p. 170). The accusations, as recited by Symonds, contain no 
charge that Bruno taught the rotary motion of the earth. Nor 
is he accused of teaching the existence of “ worlds larger and 
more glorious than ours’’; he is said to have taught the infinity 
of worlds, a very different thing, as the learned colonel no doubt 
is fully aware. ‘“ At the very end of his examination he placed 
himself in the hands of his judges, ‘confessing his errors with a 
willing mind,’ acknowledging that he had ‘erred and strayed 
from the church,’ begging for such castigation as shall not 
‘bring public dishonor on the sacred robe which he had worn,’ 
and promising to show a noteworthy reform and to recompense 
the scandal he had caused by edification at least equal in magni- 
tude.’” Such was the attitude in 1591 of the man “ whose noble 
spirit was not broken,” as the historical colonel says. In 1592 
Bruno was extradited by Venice to Rome, and for seven years 
we hear no more of him. Then he was tried before the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome. All the documents relating to this trial, including 
the sentence, are preserved in the archives of the Inquisition, 
but they have never been published. Signor Berti attempted to 
get at them, but failed; the Jesuit Father Previti made a like 
attempt and failed, as may be seen in the very interesting article 
on the “Ultimate Fate of Giordano Bruno,” in tne October 
number (1888) of the Scottish Review. But as the colonel states 
the reasons of Bruno’s condemnation so positively, we must 
assume that the Inquisition granted him favors it had refused 
to the Jesuit, or that Puck has again tricked his unfortunate 
victim. Twice, certainly, has the colonel slipped in his rhetori- 
cal and pathetic word picture of the doom of Giordano. Is he 
right in his third statement, that Bruno was burnt at the stake? . 
Symonds says he was burnt ; so does R. C. Christie in MacMz- 
dan's Review, 1885; but the writer of the article in the Scottish 
Review, mentioned above, who had more and safer information 
than either Symonds or Christie, gives a Scotch verdict. As an 
expert on evidence, the colonel will find the article very inter- 
esting reading. 
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XX. ‘Before the establishment of Christianity the Roman 
matron commanded the admiration of the known world. She 
was free and noble” (p. 513). Now let us consult the greatest 
authority on Roman law and history, Professor Mommsen: 
“ Always and of necessity women belonged to the house, not 
the state, and in the house they were subject, the daughter to 
the father, the wife to the husband, the fatherless girl to her near- 
est male relatives.” “The father not only enforces the strictest 
discipline among his family, but he has the right and the duty to 
judge them and to punish them in life and limb according to 
his discretion.” “ As long as the father lives his subjects (wife 
and children) could possess no property of their own, and, there- 
fore, could sell it only by order of the father, and not dispose of 
it by willatall. In this respect wife and children stand on the 
same line as slaves” (History of Rome, German edition, pp. 
58-59). “The husband has the power of correction and punish- 
ment, not only in marriage with manus, but in each kind of 
marriage” (Becker’s Gallus, p. 156). ‘The Roman wile has 
no company of her own; her husband’s friends are hers also; 
but she does not share the enjoyments of the men, and especially 
to drink wine is unbecoming to her.’ “ When she goes out in 
the proper garb of the wife, the stola matronalis, which, how- 
ever, she does not do without the husband’s permission, nor 
without being accompanied, she is sure of respectful treatment” 
(Marquardt, Privatleben der Roemer, p. 57-59). Such was the 
liberty of the Roman matron. 

But we must stop. Our space, but not our material, is ex- 
hausted. In conclusion, we desire to express our sincere sym- 
pathy with the victimized colonel. It is a sad fate for a keen 
lawyer to be made to pose as an extravagant ranter, for a lover 
of truth to appear as the disseminator of falsehood; for a champion 
of right to seem to have taken unrighteous liberties with the 
testimony of a friend ; for a jurist to slip up on one of the most 
notorious points of the Roman law. We sympathize with the 
colonel and denounce Puck, that rascal and trickster. We ad- 
vise all controversial gladiators to beware of him. For our- 
selves, we promise the victimized colonel, should we ever meet 
the wicked imp, to remind him at once of the colonel’s epigram, 
“ He loads the dice against himself who scores a point against 
the right.” 

CHARLES G. HERBERMANN, LL D. 
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IF it contained less landscape-painting, fewer moonlights and 
starlights, not more than half so many pages, in short, of poetic 
but somewhat mannered description of external nature, Zhe 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) would bea very good novel. As it is, the most 
conscientious reader’s effort to follow the fortunes of two very 
agrecable people, Teck Jepson and Marcella Strobe, is likely to 
resolve itself into a series of less and less regretful skips through 
night-scenes, rain-storms, “skies splendidly aflare,” and mountain- 
sides covered with “a monotony of summer greenth,” in order 
to get at the real and vivid human interests upon which these 
pretty things are huddled in cloying profusion. One gets to 
feeling that pad is pad, be it never so decorative, and to reflect- 
ing upon the patness with which the Websterian definition of 
one variety of it, “Some soft, flat material for writing upon,” 
applies to nearly every other. The delicate and charming sense 
of humor which Miss Murfree shows so often when she is dealing 
unaffectedly with her “even Christian,” makes one wonder the 
more that a mere sentiment of incongruity should not now and 
then have power to stay her facile hand from such gorgeous but 
irrelevant scene-painting. The mind grows fatigued with the 
constant jerks to which her manipulation of the picturesque sub- 
jects it, and ends by refusing to leave its prosaic but humanly 
interesting fellow-creature for the sake of “glistering”’ stars, 
“acrobatic grasshoppers,” “trumpet vines a-blooming scarlet,” 
“clouds that in their silent shifting illustrate an infinite gradation 
of neutral tints between pearl and purple,” “gallant winds a- 
blaring all their bugles,” “great white stars, pulsating in some 
splendid ecstasy,” or any other artificial fly of that description, 
full of color, indeed, but unsucculent and empty. Nature is an 
environment, not a goddess; it is a hint, a suggestion, not the 
fruitful and tender mother that the art of to-day seeks to trans- 
form it into. For the most part, the soul takes from it only what 
it takes to it—which is the reason why Miss Murfree’s uncouth, 
Anglo-Saxon, unpoetic mountaineers fail to fit into a landscape 
which, albeit native to them, becomes under her treatment of it 
purely personal and subjective. Considered as mountaineers, 
they are entertaining and sufficiently well defined. They have 
‘their proper place, and not more than their just dimensions, in a 
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story which of itself is so brief, and so slenderly supplied with 
plot, incident, or large issues, that it would have gained im- 
mensely in strength had its “art-properties,” which consist for 
the most part of brilliant pigments—of adjectives, that is, and 
adjectival nouns—been courageously sacrificed to form. Miss 
Murfree has so much talent, and she uses it so purely and to 
such wholesome ends, that one would like to see her beginning 
to apply the pruning-knife to its excrescences, to see her lopping 
off her mannerisms and her tricks of pretty speech, full of sound 
and color but signifying nothing of importance, and settling 
down to the true business of the novelist—the study and delinea- 
tion of men and women and their interaction on each other’s 
souls. The hand that drew Marcella and little Mrs. Strobe, the 
scene in which Clem Sanders proposes and meekly accepts his 
snubbing, and the domineering, just-souled Teck Jepson, from 
his first appearance to his last, wastes its proper energy; and 
will be likely to lose something of its natural reward in turn- 
ing aside so often to the irrelevantly picturesque. Sz/as Marner 
would be a better model for Miss Murfree than A Princess of 
Thule. At present she is too “artistic” for the purpose of real, 
enduring art. 

Houghton & Mifflin also bring out in two handsome volumes 
the poetical remains of Miss Emma Lazarus, who died in New 
York late in 1887, still young, yet not, as it seems to us, at an 
untimely moment for her fame. Her talent, which was unusual, 
but fuller of distinction than of promise, developed very early. 
The first collection of her poems was published when she was 
seventeen ; none of the verses contained in it seems to be repro- 
duced in the volumes now issued. She was writing for the New 
York Ledger by the time she was eleven, when the little Sal- 
lie M. Bryan, now Mrs. Piatt, was another of the youthful pre- 
cocities admitted to its columns. At the age of twenty-one she 
published Admetus and other Poems, which gained admiring rec- 
ognition in literary circles, and marked, we think, her highest 
achievement in the technique of her art. The verses of that 
period showed her to possess an exquisite ear for melody, a 
severe sense of form, a critical though assimilative taste in read- 
ing, and a pure, refined, entirely feminine soul. They showed 
no more than that, uniess one adverts more specially to her al- 
most uniformly happy choice of words, and her instinctive avoid- 
ance of that snare of fine epithets which so often does duty as 
good writing. Neither her themes nor her treatment of them 
was as a rule original ; though we except the poem called Eochs, 
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which produces the effect of autobiography. She selected clas- 
sic or romantic subjects, and dressed them up with a skill and a 
choice of details which allows the result to be ranked with the 
work of Morris and various other versifiers of more or less re- 
nown, and not easily distinguishable from theirs. For she struck 
no new note of feeling, she had no new vision of the realities 
which underlie words and sometimes wear them thin with their 
sharp edges. Nor did she ever gain one. She was a Hebrew 
by race, and in the latter years of her life the persecutions which 
the Jews underwent at the hands of Russia kindled in her a fire 
which she took to be Hebraic. But it was hardly that—or if it 
were, it was not, at all events, the prophetic ardor of the Miriams, 
the Deborahs, the Annas of a people who were still the chosen 
of God. Some of the lyrics she wrote at this time—take “ The 
Banner of the Jew.” for example—ring admirably to the ear, but 
it would have needed only the faintest little suspicion of humor 
in their author to make them take the slight variant in tone 
which would have kept the reader’s sigh of sympathetic indig- 
nation from verging so closely on a smile. The Jew, as a Jew, as 
the convinced and faithful adherent of a iaw which has been ab- 
rogated, and the seeker after a sign which has been given and 
rejected, is a dead issue at the close of the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era. When his race suffers now from ignorance, 
greed, or superstitious fury, as it was doing, and not in Russia 
alone, at the time when Emma Lazarus found the inspiration for 
her latest work, it is anachronistic, to say the least of it, to nurse 
a factitious sympathy for his outworn creed and try to mix it up 
with the natural and genuine feeling which the case demands. 
Humanity suffers in his person, but it is a humanity which God 
has assumed and so given a value beyond its own. It was, we 
must believe, a deeper spring than that of race, deep as that 
rightfully and inevitably lies, which was really touched in Emma 
Lazarus. Until 1881 she had cared little for her own people; 
her religious training appears to have been vague, and it was 
certainly not coercive in its influence. As late as 1882 she was 
inclined to accept Lord Beaconsfield as a typical Jew. She 
liked, and was admitted into, society of a kind which Jews are 
rarely found in, and ail her tastes led her to cultivate pagan or 
romantic ideals and to neglect those distinctively Hebraic. And 
when her humanitarian ardor flares up and she calls for “a mil- 
lion swords to wave’’—nineteenth century Jewish swords be it 
remembered—for the salvation of their oppressed brethren, one 
feels that the effects of that neglect are hardly yet outworn. 
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Her most serious work, so far as purpose goes, is the “ Dance 
to Death,” a long, five-act tragedy of the thirteenth century, de- 
scriptive of the burning alive of all the Jewish inhabitants of a 
German town on a false accusation of poisoning the wells It is 
an element of that distinction in her talent of which we have al- 
ready spoken, that she wrote nothing which does not permit it- 
self to be read with a certain pleasure. But in this tragedy her 
premeditated intensity of feeling has the effect of all deliberately 
premeditated things in art. And her technique falls off, her 
rhythm has a halt, her choice of words is less happy than it was. 
“The Spagnoletto,” spite of the painfulness of its last scene, is 
better work than this, true in feeling, and more agreeable in dic- 
tion, as well as at least ten years earlier in time. 

From the same publishing house we have received The 
Cheszzl’s, by Lucy Gibbons Morse, and a little volume .of selec- 
tions on the general topic of old age and its consolations, made 
by Margaret E. White, and entitled After Noontide. The first is 
a pleasantly written story for young people of all ages, narrat- 
ing the adventures of Challey and Bob Chezzle, during their stay 
at the seaside with Captain Coffin, while their mother was ab- 
sent in France, in attendance ona sick brother. In addition to 
the small boys just named there are several other children in 
the book, notably a little French cousin of the Chezzles, who 
learns her English chiefly through the medium of the slangy let- 
ters of the boys to their mother; and a deaf-mute, who is one of 
their playmates while they are domiciled with Captain Coffin. 
The mute is handled with considerable pathos. The story is 
entirely wholesome in tone and likely to interest young read- 
ers. 

After Noontide is composed of brief extracts from one hun- 
dred and thirty different authors, ranging from Job to the name- 
less writers of a “newspaper extract” and an “old letter.” 
Apparently it is intended as a sort of hand-book, a vade mecum for 
those who have begun the downhill journey of life, and seek to 
reassure themselves against the fear that death may prove to be 
something more than a mere imaginary line between their pres- 
ent narrow but dear existence and one which shall be wider and 
fuller, but drawn on the same general lines. Very few of these 
excerpts relate to the physical aspects of age and the cares likely 
to prolong life in moderate comfort beyond its ordinary limit. 
The centenarian M. Chevreul is once quoted in reference to his 
habits in eating, and the example of Cornaro, who at the age of 
one hundred. still retained his senses, his vigor, and his fine 
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voice, is also adduced as a proof of the good effects on the. bod- 
ily health of abstinence in point of diet. But for the most part 
the craving for immortality, and the natural and philosophical 
grounds for the nope that life and individuality in some manner 
survive the great change, are embodied in the utterances of the 
writers quoted. They show a good deal of religious feeling, but 
very little that is Christian in the sense that it sounds the note of 
assured hope, based on faith in Him who “ brought life and im. 
mortality to light.” The authors cited most frequently are 
Longfellow, Holmes, the Unitarian Orville Dewey, William 
Mountford, James Martineau, and Theodore Parker. Holy Job 
supplies two sentences, King David one, King Solomon one, 
and The Preacher two; while from the second book of Macha- 
bees the account of the constancy of Eleazar in the face of death 
is given. But of the New Testament writers St. Paul alone 
bears witness to his faith and trust, and that but once. 

The note struck most often is resignation, as in this from the 
German work known as Zhe Layman's Breviary: 

“ Consider ! thou canst not do otherwise 
Than as earth’s order wills, and all thy wails 
Only torment thyself !” 


And again, from Amiel: 


“ My liberty is only negative. Nobody has any hold over me, but many 
things have become impossible to me, and if I were so foolish as to wish 
for them, the limits of my liberty would soon become apparent. There- 
fore I take care not to wish for them, and not to let my thoughts dwell on 
them. I only desire what I am able for, and in this way I run my head 
against no wall, I cease even to be conscious of the boundaries that en- 
close me.” 

The late Frederick W. Robertson has something to say more 
suggestive than this of Christian hope for the next life, less sug- 
gestive of an animal tied to a post and careful not to gall his leg 
by going to the end of his tether. He writes: 


“It is a mistake of ultra-spiritualism to connect degradation with the 
thought of a risen body ; or to suppose that a mind, unbound by the limita- 
tions of space, is a more spiritual idea of a resurrection than the other, 
The opposite to spirituality 7s not materialism, but sin. The form of matter 
does not degrade. For what is this world itself but the Form of Deity, 
whereby the Manifoldnes3 of His Mind and Beauty manifests, and wherein 
it clothes itself. It is idle to say that the spirit can exist apart from form. 
We do not know that it can. Perhaps the Eternal Himself is more closely 
_ bound to His works than our philosophical systems have conceived. Per- 
haps matter is only a mode of thought.” 


“ Perhaps "—that is the keynote of it all. The little book 
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contains some suggestive and some beautiful passages, and will 
doubtless find its way to many a sick-room destitute of more 
substantial comfort. But to those who are Christian in some- 
thing more than name, who, however commonplace in other re- 
spects, have this, at least, in common with the martyrs of all ages, 
that they realize the supernatural side of Christianity with some 
approach to intensity, it could be of little or no importance: 

Last Chance Function (Boston: Cupples & Hurd) is by Mrs. 
Sally Pratt McLean, the author of Cape Cod Folks, and, like 
that notorious novel, it has gone through several editions. It is 
not worth reading, being vulgar by essence alike in its conception 
and execution. If it has a redeeming trait we have failed to find 
it. Still, it is not technically immoral. 

Roberts Brothers, (Boston) bring out a volume of Suaday- 
school Stories, attributed on the title-page to the Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, but in reality the work of seven or eight different 
writers, some of them members of Mr. Hale’s own household. 
They are all unsigned, the authors having an inclination to find 
out whether any so perceptible difference in their work existed 
that Mr. Hale’s own would be promptly disentangled from the 
mass by the discerning critic. Our own discernment fails to find 
any notable difference between the tales. They are all ona very 
even level of unexciting and monotonous goodiness, which we 
should think would prevent a great rush being made for them 
by the average Sunday-school scholar. Two of the stories intro- 
duce Catholic missionaries in a very amiable and pleasing way, 
and with an evident and commendable intention to be fair to 
them and their work. The book, considered in the character 
which it assumes, as a series of tales illustrative of Gospel les- 
sons, is another peculiarly apt instance of that lack of the super- 
natural sense in matters professedly, religious to which we have 
already alluded as peculiar to certain varieties of Protestantism. 

Harper & Brothers (New York) have issued a cheap reprint 
of The Countess Eve, by J. H. Shorthouse, the author of Fohn 
Inglesant. It is a singularly exquisite piece of literary work- 
manship, but the title of novel, which is given it, seems some- 
thing of a misnomer. Its keynote is thus struck in its opening 
passage: 

“In the science of sound there are partial tones, which are unheard, but 
which blend with the tones that are heard, and make all the difference be- 
tween the paltry note of the poorest instrument and the supreme note of a 
violin. So, in the science of life, in the crowded street or market-place or 
theatre, or wherever life is, there are partial tones, there are unseen pres- 
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ences. Side by side with the human crowd is a crowd of unseen forms— 
principalities and powers and possibilities. These are unseen but not 
unfelt. They enter into the houses of the human beings that are seen, and 
for their coming some of them are swept and garnished, and the last state 
of these human beings is radiant with a divine light and resonant with an 
added tone; or, on the contrary, it may be that, haunted by spirits more 
wicked than themselves, the last state of such beings is worse than before 
—subject toa violence and tyranny abhorrent even to themselves; im- 
palpable and inevitable, as it would seem, even to the confines of despair.” 


Mr. Shorthouse develops this theme at no great length—his 
story may be read aloud within two hours—and with extreme 
delicacy and precision of mere phrasing, but yet with a vague- 
ness which the reader feels to arise from a lack of definite grasp 
of it on the author’s part rather than on hisown. For we can 
hardly suppose him to wish to imply that human beings are 
mere instruments, more or less carefully fashioned, with more or 
fewer notes according as the original design of their Creator 
has been marred by heredity, and chiefly adapted to be played 
upon by superior and purely spiritual forces, either “ malefic,” as 
Mr. Shorthouse invariably says, or beneficent. Yet that is about 
the sum of what one gathers from the story of the actor, Felix la 
Valliere ; his friend the musician, Claude de Brie; the Countess 
Eve; her husband, the Comte du Pic-Adam; and the Abbess. 
In the view of Mr. Shorthouse men and women seem to be mere 
puppets, moved to action by beings of whose existence they may 
remain nearly or quite unconscious during life; with but one 
real possession of their own, a will, which committed sin may en- 
feeble to helplessness, and but one aid, prayer, which sin, again, 
may almost incapacitate them from employing. There is a sense 
in which such a thesis might be plausibly sustained, but as Mr. 
Shorthouse puts it, the human spirit is reduced to a practical 
nonentity, a mere capacity for being turned hither and yon by 
invisible forces, having no real option of its own, and yet clothed 
with undivided responsibility and an infinite capacity for eter- 
nal joy or eternal pain. La Valliere is not unlike Donatello in 
The Marble Faun. He is represented as a highly sympathetic 
nature, the sport of his impulses, a born actor to whom actual 
life is not more real or more vivid than that of the stage, to 
whom “not only was moral law unknown, as it seemed, but 
physical law seemed also uncertain and insecure, so that nothing 
that could have happened in the world of sense would have sur- 
prised him, and he was an avowed believer in Mesmer and the 
fashionable cabalistic diablerie of the day.” On the occasion of 
his first visit to the Count and Countess du Pic-Adam, made in 
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company with his friend De Brie after a play in which he has 
sustained a chief part, while somewhat more excited by wine 
than usual, he sees a shadowy figure, which gradually takes 
firmer shape and the dress of a French abbé, whispering into 
the ear of the Countess Eve. This apparition is visible to none 
but himself, but on his speaking of it to the count, after madame’s 
departure from the sa/on, the husband finds nothing incredible 
in his statement. He says: 


“I do not know whom you may have seen. I saw no one but ourselves. 
But there are other things than ourselves constantly around us—the re- 
membrance of other days, the effects of past actions, the consequences of 
past sins, the trail, taint, poison of committed sin.” 


De Brie, also, ‘‘to whom God had given the faculty of purity, 
and training had given the winsome grace of an ideal life,” finds 
no difficulty in crediting La Valliere’s story. He simply re- 
marks: 


“The wonder is, not that you saw him, but that we, all of us, see so 
little. The whole of nature is ensouled. There is no such thing as matter, 
as material existence. Everything is instinct with the nature of God, or of 
the enemy of God. . . . We have entered into a new life. The old 
centuries slumbered in a shadowy dream-life, a life of the unseen and of 
the soul. They had the truth, but they did not know it; we know it, but 
have lost its possession. 1 have often thought, but to-night it comes upon 
me with an irresistible certainty, that you are in yourself at once the em- 
bodiment of both—of the mystical life of the past centuries, and of the 
material life of to-day. You have the ignorant instinct of the past towards 
the unseen and the ideal; and you have the animal instinct of the present, 
untrammeled by the new-born conscience and responsibility which, in 
most men, stands in the way of the moral abandon which is necessary for 
the magnetic union with the unseen. . . You always remind me of 
those old Greek natures, half-human, half-fay, to whom belonged the 
secrets of nature and of the sky, of the elements and of the spirit world— 
pure animals such as we see among us now, our dogs and falcons, the 
creatures of their training and circumstances, but how perfect of their 
kind!” 


And again: 


“He is nothing in himself,” he thought, “he is nothing but a lovely 
mask. This highly strung, sympathetic nature, this magnetic tempera- 
ment, this careless, happy, Greek conscience and unshackled will and 
purpose, confined by no scruple, bounded by no law—to what fell use 
might it not be put? How perfect and beautiful an instrument and 
dwelling-place for a malefic spirit to use and to inhabit!” 


Just what origin, what meaning Mr. Shorthouse consciously 
assigns to the tempter whom he has thus clothed in the external 
habit of a French abbé, though, as he says, “ the expression of its 

VOL, XLVIII.—54 ' 
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face was such as no French abbé—no, nor any other man—had 
ever displayed,” we confess ourselves puzzled to decide. He is 
a “malefic spirit,” born, apparently, of a youthful, sensual sin on 
the part of the Count du Pic-Adam, and now engaged in luring 
the innocent, virtuously-minded but unloved Countess Eve into 
the repetition of a similar sin with La Valliere. Neither she nor 
the actor are represented as moved by their own natures or 
their proper desires—they become the sport of the tempter, he 
by reason of his facile surrender to a perfectly recognized lure 
whose end he knows, she in unsuspecting innocence, without 
a thought of sin. The sin is never committed, the tempter is 
foiled, but no thanks for that is due to the conscience or free will 
of either of those he seeks to dupe. The count, who, twenty 
years before, had supposed himself to become, as the result of 
a moment’s mad delirium, the cause of the suicide of the girl he 
loved, recognizes her living, in the person of an abbess, who 
holds up a crucifix and seems to puzzle him less than she does 
the reader by solemnly declaring, “ God in his unspeakable pity 
has had mercy upon us, and has utterly abolished the whole body 
of sin.” The italics belong to Mr. Shorthouse. While this 
scene is going on, La Valiiere is making his way to the private 
garden of the Countess Eve, known as Paradise, whence she has 
promised to ride out with him and “ see something of life.” She 
is faithful to the minute of her tryst, but some contradictory 
emotions cause a slight delay and alteration of La Valliere’s 
route, so that she opens the door before he comes. “No finite 
understanding,” says Mr. Shorthouse, “can realize to the full 
what the delay of these few moments meant.” What they made 
room for was that the countess, having opened the garden door, 


“the moment that she passed the threshold, she saw It for the first 
time. It was only fora second. All the power of hell, all the glamour 
and delusion and sorcery at the command of the Prince of Evil, were ex- 
erted at the moment to recall the false step, to cancel the sight; but it 
was too late. She had seen, by the power and light of God’s conscience in 
a pure spirit. She had seen, at the moment of a fatal error, the face of 
committed Sin.” 


So she goes back into Paradise, and when La Valliere arrives 
he finds her there ex tableau with her husband and De Brie, with 
“a radiance of the wondering joy and escape of deliverance upon 
-her lips, and within her eyes; but through the meshes of her 
chestnut hair, and across the gleam of her violet eyes, an appall- 
ing, mystic light, the singe and glow of the flame of the pit.” 
And in front of this trio’stands the abbess “ like an archangel of 
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God,” the crucifix, that turned its flashing light every way, in her 
uplifted hand. And “fear not,’ she says mysteriously concern- 
ing the shadowy abbé; “he will return no more. The sin which 
gave him birth, which kept him in existence and gave him his male fic 
power, ts abolished and blotted out ; for by this sign, the sign of the 
Crucifix, than which none other shall be given while the world 
endures, Death and Hell are cast into the lake that burns for 
ever.” 

But it is an old fashion with Mr. Shorthouse, as those who 
remember Yohn Inglesant will know, to make his imaginary re- 
ligious of both sexes more than a trifle mysterious in their ways 
and utterances, at least to the apprehension of his Catholic 
readers. They, at least, are without all question puppets, obey- 
ing no law of any known being save the fancy of their creator. 
How, by the way, one would be glad to know, did the nuns be- 
longing to the convent of this oracular abbess happen to be 
singing at Vespers on a Sunday in spring, first the antiphon 
‘* Missus est Gabriel angelus,” which belongs solely to Advent and 
Lady-day, and afterwards that beginning with “ Magnum heredi- 
tatis mysterium,” which is in use only from Christmas to Candle- 
mas? 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


PADRE AGOSTINO.* 


Padre Agostino seems to be that desideratum of the present age in 
Europe, a powerful exponent of religion who does not arouse the hatred 
of the masses. He assails vice and is tolerated, nay applauded, by even 
the vicious; it is because he knows how to stir into living fire the ‘smoul- 
dering embers of faith in the sinner’s bosom. He vigorously attacks, con- 
demns, and anathematizes materialism and scepticism, and yet sceptics 
and atheists are drawn to hear him; they have, all unconsciously, a little 
implicit religion left in their souls, and his noble eloquence kas made it a 
living force in them. He is a sound adherent of the rights of the Holy 
See, and yet loves his country and awakens a religious interest in the 
hearts of even the Italianissmi. Perhaps his power is due to the fact that he 
does not parade too conspicuously the weeds of mourning for the dead 
past. He is aided, too, by the positive view which he takes of religion. 
He seems willing to try every spirit and, distinguishing reason from aber- 
ration, he shows that even the wildest aspirations may be in some sense 


* Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostino da Montefeltro. Edited by Catherine Mary Philli- 
more. New York: James Pott & Co. 
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realized, if only entertained in a religious spirit. “My friends,” he cries 
out to the vast throngs of Italian men, ‘your great desire is to press 
onward, to advance in every sense of the word. Well, then, in the name 
of the faith of our fathers, I say to you, forward /” 

The positive side of religion, or the good things it gives to men, is ever 
progressive and always bears the aspect of progress. The negative or re- 
strictive side of religion—that is to say, the evil things it forbids men— 
ministers indeed to the elevation of the soul, but it does so only indirectly, 
and it does not bear the appearance of elevation and is too often unduly em- 
phasized. One not seldom comes across good men who will characterize all 
religion by those virtues which merely clear the field for the divine hus- 
bandry. Padre Agostino dwells on the positive good of religion ; the exer- 
cises of penance and the painful burdens of life are made to appear as they 
are, the means to the end, which is union with God in all joy. 

His method is philosophical in its general lines, but popular in its 
treatment of topics. He makes copious use of figures of speech, which do 
not seem out of place in discourses pitched in so high a key. He is essen- 
tially Italian in temperament and in manner, as Lacordaire was French, 
though as an orator these selections do not entitle the Italian Franciscan 
to so high a rank as that of the great French Dominican. He may rather 
be compared to Father Tom Burke, without his verbiage and humor. We 
have a presentation of the essential truths of religion in picturesque form, 
yet with great directness and clothed in language extremely sympathetic, 
altogether calculated to reach and possess a great variety of minds and all 
grades of intelligence. He evidently possesses much power over his 
hearers, owing in great part to his unaffected sympathy with the people. 
He is a man of the age. His tears for the old order of things in Italy, if 
he sheds any, are for the ancient faith and manliness and purity and 
bravery and charity of his race. He is a man of the times, but a Christian, 
and gives evidence of a vocation to be an apostle. 

The topics treated in these selections make this little book of value for 
Lenten courses of sermons—God, the soul, its immortality, the purpose of 
life, the family, human suffering, hope, the observance of Sunday, liberty, 
the working classes. 


NEWS FROM THE SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS. 


The Bulletin of the Permanent Committee of the International Scientific 
Congress of Catholics for January announces the publication of the first volume 
of the Report of the Congress of 1888. The second volume will be ready next 
April, the two volumes containing from 1,300 to 1,400 pages large octavo. 
The first volume, besides introductory documents, contains the communications 
read in the sections of religious and philosophical sciences, with an account 
of the oral discussion. The following are the pieces published. In the re- 
ligious sciences: 1. A fragment of the Babylonian Ritual, 4. Lossy; 2. The 
religion of ancient Egypt and the foreign influences affecting it, ¥. Rodzeu,; the 
Book of Wisdom, . Cor/uy; 3. Biblical genealogies, De Broglie ; 4. Archaisms 
in the Pentateuch, 7. Graffin. 

In the philosophical sciences: 1. Spencer’s doctrine of evolution, F. 
Gmeiner ; 2. Evolutionist ethics, A. de Margerie ; 3. Pessimist Metaphysics, 
Charles Huit ; 4. Synthetic judgments a priort, T. F. O'Mahony ; 5. Whether 
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the principle of causality is an analytical or an a prior? synthetical proposition, 
A. de Margerie ; 6. Grounds of the notion of causality, Z. Domet de Vorges ; 7. 
Origin of language, Rousselot ; 8. Speech and language, Dr. A. Ferrand; 
g. Christian Philosophy promoted in Hungary by Leo XIIl., % Késs; 10. 
Matter and form in view of modern sciences, A. Farges; 11. The reform of 
cosmology, A. Hernandez y Fajarnez ; 12. Plato and the medizval period, 
Charles Huit ; 13. Organism and thought, 7. Gardair ; 14. The a@ friord argue 
ment for the existence of God, A. F. Hew7t ; 15. Definition of the absolute, 4. 
Braun. Three of the essays are in Latin, the rest are in French. 

Preparations for the Congress of 1891 have been begun. Besides the long 
list of questions proposed before the first Congress, only a few of which have 
been touched, the commission will propose new ones on special matters which 
are at present the most interesting. Some of these are indicated in the Bulletin. 
The text of the Vulgate, the Syriac and Coptic versions, the chronology of the 
apostolic age, the apocryphal gospels, the Apocalypse, the Old Testament pro- 
phecies in view of modern exegesis, are topics proposed for examination ia 
sacred science, There are also a number of questions in political economy. 

Those who wish to obtain copies of the Report of the Congress should ad- 
dress.Monsieur J, Guieu, Paris, Rue de la Chaise, 20. 


READING CIRCLES. 


From the information already obtained it may be affirmed as positively true 
that the works of Catholic writers on subjects of general interest are rarely found 
in public libraries, We request our correspondents to inquire persistently into 
the reasons for this state of things. If there is a deliberate policy of ignoring 
the literary treasures of Catholic origin, the sooner we know it the better. 
Readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD will need no introduction to the distin- 
guished writer of the following letter : 


“ New YorK CITY, 

‘*I am delighted to see that at last a clear, decided mind has suggested a much needed, 
timely, practical movement for the encouragement of good Catholic reading and writing. 
The plan, as sketched in the circular on Reading Circles, evidences a full, thoughtful knowledge 
of Catholic needs—pressing needs. ‘If properly organized and carefully conducted’ the ‘ Read- 
ing Circles’ must have a wide influence for good, not on young ladies only, but also on men, 
young and old, many of whom ‘ know very little of the writers of their own religion, or the 
place of excellence these writers have attained.’ Instead of gratifying or nourishing ourselves 
at our own well-filled tables, we contentedly feed on the husks of the prodigal and call our 
sad meal a feast. 

‘‘ The idea of the ‘guide lists’ promises to benefit publishers as*well as readers. Here it 
is, especially, that every one can see the care with which your admirable plan has been thought 
out. Why should not the publisher be helped as well as the reader? As it is, putting aside 
the ascetic work, the publisher lacks any safe means of gauging his public. We have no way 
of telephoning him what we are ready for. The ‘ guide list’ will serve as a publishers’ ther- 
mometer as well as a readers’ barometer. The readers will know when to come in out of the 
rain, and our publishers will be able to tell the exact temperature on an abnormally cold day 
and the point above zero at which we really begin to warm up. We shall have better books 
with the ‘guide lists,’ better in the quality of intellectual material, better in the way of book- 
making, however good that may be now, and cheaper. 

**T see the ‘ Reading Circles’ creating readers and writers and encouraging, aiding our 
publishers. As it is, the American Catholic literary man has no field—other than Potter’s 
field, The writer cannot work, let alone live, without a public. At present the Catholi¢ 
writer is forced to become a colorless, lifeless /i¢térateur, or else to follow false gods, become 
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un-Catholic, wallow in the muck of realistic popularity, The evil is greater than we think— 
a positive evil, and one worth expense and sacrifice and zealous work to remedy. Every 
thinking Catholic will hail your movement as the first one to give the Catholic writer hope of 
having a little home in a promised land, where he may securely tend the vine and olive and 
uproot the noxious weed, 

** By all means let the scope of your idea be wholly democratic, including all women, if not 
all men, and writers of every land. Let the ‘ Reading Circles’ know all our good writers of 
whatever nationality. These are times for the largest brotherhood of Catholic thought. We 
cannot know each other too well, whatever be our geographical or linguistic limits, As Ameri- 
cans we shall be satisfied only with the best. Do not fear for the American writer. All he 
asks is a fair field. Give him a reading public, and he will hold his own in diverting or edu- 
cating American Catholics and in preserving the traditions of a noble English literature. 

** Not only will the ‘ Reading Circles’ and the ‘ guide lists’ help Catholics, but they will 
serve our American society at large. The public library will learn to know us better than it 
does. We shall be recognized not simply as readers, but also as the owners and makers of a 
good, honest, healthy literature ; a literature characterized by a just sense of art and by a 
high aim, clean as well as modern, and covering every branch of literary composition. 

‘* And our schools, convents, colleges—will not the ‘ guide lists’ serve them also? In the 
school the ground-work of a sound appreciation of the value of good reading should be laid. 
To instil the sense of reading as a duty, and to make it a pleasurable habit, is one of the most 
important requirements of the most primary education. The ‘ guide list’ should be, and 
doubtless will be, a valued school-teachers’ guide. . 

‘* There are ten millions of us, they say. Were there only a single million we should show 
more real intellectual life than we do. Is there any one who will dare say that we have not 
the material of a reading public ? With our colleges scattered all over the land, it would bea 
shame if we had not the material for writers, competent and justly ambitious to contend with 
the vicious talents that so powerfully master the thought of our day. 

*‘Surely you may count on the success of your good undertaking. You deserve encour- 
agement from all classes of men and women. And you will have encouragement, if for ne 


other reason, because you have chosen the right moment to plant ‘a grain of mustard seed.’ 
Luge! Joun A. Mooney.” 


“ROCHESTER, N. Y,. 

“Tf I can do aught in this vicinity to encourage the plan for Catholic Reading Circles 

I will gladly do so, as I heartily approve the suggestion, particularly for the working- 
girls, E. G.” 


“ HELENA, MONTANA TERRITORY, 

‘“*T was much pleased and interested in an article I saw in last week’s Catholic Sentinel 
about Reading Circles, Such a society is very much needed here, I suggest that the society 
be social as well as literary. I will most gladly do anything I can for the success of sucha 
circle. M, A. C.” 


** BuFFALO, N. Y. 

“‘ Being much interested in the proposed plan of Reading Circles, I would venture to call 
attention to the ‘Society for Studies at Home,’ the secretary being Miss A. E. Ticknor, 41 
Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. I have been a member of this society, the only fault of 
which is the non-Catholic spirit of the instruction, The plan of studies, however, is far supe- 
rior to the Chautauqua Society, the members advancing individually, not in classes. I desire to 
show my active interest in the society, and my services are at the disposal of the Circle in any 
capacity within my ability. My studies with the Boston society included the dawn of history 
(iron, stone, and bronze ages; also Egyptian history), and this winter embraces the art 
course, particularly the period of the Renaissance, jo i” 


“M , N.Y. 





“‘ My letter but feebly expresses the great interest I feel in having Catholic literature more 
widely circulated among our people. The diffusion of Catholic reading matter is truly an 
‘apostolic work.’ I hope that the seed sown by THE CATHOLIC WORLD may flourish and 
bring forth fruit. The seed is good if the soz/ be not barren, 
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‘*Why confine the Circle to women? Perhaps it is the better plan, for if the next genera- 
tion of niothers are truly Catholic, the sons and daughters will be all right. 

‘*The fact that such men as Brownson, McMaster, and others of the laity, and Hecker, 
Hewit, Kenrick, and others, have been children of the church ought to command the attention 
of all thinking people. A Catholic young man, who reads the newspapers of the day and calls 
himself intelligent, said to me a short time ago that no one yet had answered Ingersoll. The 
young man had never heard of Father Lambert and others who have recently answered Inger- 


soll’s questions, to say nothing of the answers by the fathers to the heretics in the first cen- 
turies, BE. BS” 


“*T read with pleasure the article on ‘ Reading Circles.’ The ideais a grand one. Herein 
—— we have at least tea or twelve Catholic young lady teachers in our schools, all graduates of 
the high-school, excellent young ladies, but having no knowledge of Catholicity except what was 
taught them in many instances by uneducated parents. They are Catholics simply because 
their parents are, like the boy that was a ‘ Dimocrat bekase his daddy was,’ These young 
ladies could draw around them many others, and excellent results would follow. We have no 
Catholic schools ; hence the more need of a ‘ Reading Circle,’ If you will be kind enough to 


send me all the necessary information I will make an effort to organize a circle, 
‘“c 2. a 


** CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

‘*T desire to lend my heartiest co-operation to the plan of forming Catholic Reading 
Circles. But why should the membership be limited to young women? It is true that they 
have more reading time than men have, but in most of our larger cities there are now either 
formed or being formed societies for young men—lyceums, dramatic clubs, social clubs, etc., 
under the auspices of pastors or of sodalities. Why not include these young men in the charity 
of the founders of the Reading Circles? Another way to build up these Circles is to solicit the 
aid of the convent academies. Let young girls become interested in a course of instructive 
reading during (say) the last year at school, and they will be more likely to continue it than if 
they were initiated only after leaving school. But this plan, as I said, can only be carried out 
with the co-operation of the academies. I do not think it would interfere with the course of 


study. 
“ For the benefit of those among us who are ignorant of the work of the St. Anselm 


Society could you not give a short account of its methods and their results? J.C. W.” 


The foregoing letters, coming as they do from different places and represent- 
ing more than one class of society, indicate most clearly the need of organized 
effort on behalf of Catholic literature. Such letters are interesting and in- 
structive, and are especially valuable as showing existing realities in actual life. 
A prominent editor, after listening to one of these letters, said : ‘‘ That letter is 
significant, and should do more to encourage the work proposed in these Read- 
ing Circles than a long article by a clergyman or a professional writer.” 

For the information of some of the correspondents it may be stated that the 
writer of the first communication on the subject of Reading Circles published in 
the December, 1888, CATHOLIC WORLD had in view chiefly the needs of her own 
sex. With special delight she will read what others have to say for the young 
men. The movement is still in the formative period, plastic enough to be 
adjusted to all who come within range of its influence, whether they live in the 
United States or in Canada. Let us hear what action the young men-wish to 
take in the matter. They have the same opportunity of sending letters which 
has been granted ‘o others. Write only on one side of the paper, and address let- 
ters to the office of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 6 Park Place, New York City— 
Department Reading Circles. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Owing to the space taken up by the Index several notices of new publications must be 
held over until our next tssue. 


SAINT THOMAS ET LA PREDESTINATION. Par E.C. Lesserteur, Ancien 
Professeur de Theologie. Paris: Lethielleux. 


This is a book for theologians only, and to these of the greatest value, 
one which we cannot too strongly recommend to their attention. 

The paramount authority which St. Thomas has obtained, and which 
has been so much augmented by the recent instructions from the Holy See 
in respect to the use to be made of his works in teaching philosophy and 
theology, make it a matter of the highest importance to ascertain his gen- 
uine doctrine. A certain school of theologians have assumed the name 
of Thomists, and claimed for their particular opinions the sanction of the 
Angelic Doctor. These opinions are not generally accepted or taught; 
yet they have been quite commonly supposed to have been really taught 
by St. Thomas, and there has been some anxiety awakened lest the defer- 
ence justly due to his authority should involve as a consequence the 
recognition of the claims of this so-called Thomist School to be the ortho- 
dox and Catholic school, par excellence. Very able authors—eg., Libera- 
tore, Franzelin, Schrader, etc.—have strongly combated this claim, and 
very recently, in respect to one most important question, viz.: physical pre- 
determination, Cardinal Pecci has satisfactorily proved what has been 
heretofore asserted and proved, that it is an invention of Bannes and nota 
part of the system of St. Thomas. 

The most capital topic of controversy is Predestination. This is hand- 
led by Lesserteur in a most thorough manner. The doctrine of St. Thom- 
as is presented directly from all the works in which the topic is handled. 
Side by side is placed the theory deduced from the writings of St. Thomas 
by the class of theologians of whom Bannes and Billuart are the represen- 
tatives. 

According to this latter theory, the first intention of the creation, and 
of the supernatural order into which it is elevated, is the manifestation 
of the divine goodness. By an antecedent will God prefers, in itself con- 
sidered, to manifest his goodness by the final beatitude of all angels and 
men. But, considering all things, especially that the greater perfec- 
tion of the manifestation of his goodness and the higher beauty of 
order in the universe requires the exhibition of the divine justice, God 
wills and decrees to bring only acertain number to beatitude, who are 
predestined to glory and prepared for it by special and infallibly effica- 
cious graces. The rest of mankind are permitted to sin without final 
repentance by their own free-will, though not deprived of sufficient grace 
to secure their final salvation by a right use of their freedom. The just 
receive the reward of their merits in eternal glory, sinners the retribution 
of their demerits in eternal punishment. God is glorified by the manifes- 
tation of his goodness under the aspect of benevolence and mercy, and 
also under that of justice; and the universe, also, is perfected in order and 
beauty, as an image of all the divine perfections. 
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The salient point in this exposition is : that predestination is antecedent 
to all foreknowledge of the free acts of men. 

Lesserteur presents an exposition of the doctrine of St. Thomas which 
is entirely different from this. 

The chief point of difference is in respect to the will of God to manifest 
his justice, Our author asserts and proves, that God does not will to mani- 
fest his justice, for its own sake, and in his first intention. By his antece- 
dent will, God wills to give beatitude to all angels and men. He also wills 
that they should merit this beatitude, gives them grace to enable them 
to do it, and predestines to salvation all who make due usage of this grace. 
The ordination of sinners to glorify his justice is consequent upon the 
foreknowledge of sin and demerit. The predestination of the elect is also 
consequent upon the foreknowledge of their good use of free-will and 
grace. 

In our opinion, it has been fairly proved in controversy, that the dis- 
tinctive opinions of a certain school should be regarded as having Bannes 
for their principal author, and not St. Thomas. We consider that this is a 
great gain to theological science. The system maintained by Bannes and 
Billuart is one which presents a weak side of defence against Calvinism 
and Determinism. It obscures the great doctrines of the universal love 
of God to his creatures, his sincere will to save all men, the freedom of the 
human will, and the sufficiency of the grace which is conceded on the part 
of God and offered toall. It is most desirable that this theory of a par- 
ticular set of quite modern theologians should be relegated to the region of 
obsolete opinions. We desire most heartily that the genuine theology and 
philosophy of St. Thomas may prevail, and in order that it may, that it be 
cleared of extraneous and incongruous adhesions which mar its symmetry 
and beauty. 

This is not a mere matter of contention for victory in the arena of meta- 
physical and theological polemics. It is one of practical moment, con- 
cerning the salvation of souls. In this age of atheistical tendencies it is 
imperatively necessary to vindicate the goodness of God by proving that 
disinterested love is the only motive impulse of his creative act and his 
sovereign providence. The one great aim of those who preach the Gospel 
is to convince and persuade men that they can save their souls if they 
will, and that God is ready to give them grace and final perseverance if 
they will use the means in their power. The doctrine of St. Francis de 
Sales and St. Alphonsus, who are not only theologians but Doctors of the 
universal church and apostles, gives us a much better basis for persuading 
men to love God because he hasso loved them and the world, than the 
theories of Bannes and Billuart, notwithstanding the respect which is due 
to these distinguished and able theologians and their school. We are con- 
vinced that the doctrine of these two great saints, which is also the com- 
mon doctrine held and taught in the church, is the genuine doctrine of St. 
Thomas. 

Lire OF ST. JEROME. By Mrs. Charles Martin. London: Kegan Paul, 

Trench & Co.; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This does not pretend to be acomplete biography of St. Jerome, but 
rather a sketch of his life made after what seems a fair study of materials 
readily accessible to the public. Such a sketch is made with no great diffi- 
culty as far as collating the matter goes, for the saint’s life is revealed in 
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its minute details by his copious correspondence, extending over the 
whole of his public career and revealing his traits of character as well as 
chronicling events with both accuracy and fulness. The authoress 
acknowledges her indebtedness to French writers. French literature is 
copious on nearly all topics, and on none more so than the great heroes of 
the early ages of the church. 

St. Jerome was one of those saints who, while ina high state of supernat- 
ural perfection, retained some traits of ordinary human nature. In char- 
acter he was militant, tenacious of his rights, easily aroused to indignation at 
wrong-doing, inclined to push an adversary to the wall—though he deemed 
his adversaries the enemies of religion—and not always averse to mingling 
personal invective in his polemical writings. He was a strong man, and his 
strength was sometimes pitiless. It was as well his misfortune as his glory 
that he was endowed with an immense capacity to love; this gave him 
many hours of misery. For he saw the empire and city of Rome, which 
he loved with patriotic fervor, rotting slowly inwards towards the seat of 
vitality ; finally saw its degenerate armies swept away by Alaric’s hordes 
and the great capital of the world taken and pillaged. He saw, too, the 
fatal tendency of many minds, some of them leaders in the religious world, 
to adopt heretical views, for he was almost contemporary with Arius, and 
Pelagius was in Palestine sowing the seeds of error before St. Jerome’s 
death. His hardy spirit sprang to the defence of the truth with fierce, if 
even sometimes with indiscriminate, zeal, and his polemical treatises and 
epistles are luminous witnesses of the orthodox faith of the church, and 
are at the same time the product of an intelligence of the first order culti- 
vated to the highest degree. Nevertheless, though always right in his 
doctrine he was not always charitable, or even just, to his opponents, how- 
ever sincerely he meant to be so. He was a hot champion of the church 
and faith of Christ, but more than once he smote his brethren, mistaking 
them for enemies. We are not a little surprised, therefore, to find this Zzfe 
always siding with him in his disputes. It is more than doubtful if Origen 
was really the “ arch-heretic,” the “heresiarch” the authoress so confidently 
calls him. Pope Leo in one of his encyclicals expressly leaves open the 
question of his orthodoxy, and the most recent, perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory, study of his works rehabilitates him as a sound Catholic father of the 
church. Nor was John of Jerusalem altogether wrong ; and even Rufinus 
has a standing in court and a fair chance with his tremendous but 
most bitter antagonist. Yet if we must criticise, and we wish to do so em- 
phatically, the blind partisanship of this Zz/e, we do not wish the reader to 
think that its main purpose is defeated by this defect. The chief purpose 
of the book is to show St. Jerome’s relation with St. Paula and her com- 
panions, and it has succeeded in doing so admirably ; in fact, it is a joint 
hfe of both St. Jerome and St. Paula. 

For this rugged nature, austere, penitential in the extreme, exacting of 
himself, and no,less so of others, was the foremost guide of women in the 
paths of perfection which his age produced. He stands out conspicu- 
ously, it is true, as possessing a wonderful gift of discerning and ‘express- 
ing the truth, and most of all as the greatest exponent and interpreter of 
the written word of God who ever lived. But nearly his whole private life 
after he had passed middle age was spent in some sense in the company of 
devout women. In those stormy times the instinct of Christian sanctity 
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impelled men and women to the land of the tenderest Christian memories 
and to the neighborhood of those two cities of all others the most sacred, 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. Thither the forebodings of the ruin of civiliza- 
tion in the West, the symptoms indicating that society, corrupt to the core, 
was about to collapse, the aspect of Christianity itself everywhere walking 
amidst the defilements of a paganism by no means extinct, everywhere in 
deadly conflict with heresy—all this drew the aspirations and, in a multi- 
tude of cases, the footsteps of the choice spirits of the West to Egypt and 
the Holy Land, to the caves and monasteries in which the peace of 
heavenly contemplation could be securely enjoyed. 

How St. Jerome co-operated with St. Paula and her daughter, St. 
Eustochium, in the establishment of a monastery of Western women at 
Bethlehem is extremely interesting and is well told, from the first stir- 
rings of the Holy Spirit in these courageous souls till they and their direc- 
tor were called to their eternal reward, their bodies laid beside the place 
where the Babe of Bethlehem was born. They united there beside our 
Lord’s crib the East and the West, the solitude and austerities of the East- 
ern deserts and the activity of the Romans. The authoress gives us an 
appreciative and sympathetic narrative of all this, sketching the two sides 
of St. Jerome, the rough-riding knight-errant in fierce conflict with all 
opponents of Holy Church and the tender friend, the wise director, the 
patient instructor of devout women. 

These brilliant and learned women, to whom the great commentator 
dedicates some of his best-known works, are an appropriate study for our 
own day. The mission of women has become much wider than ever 
before, and it is doubtless in accordance with the intimations of Providence 
that a higher education is being commonly given them. We thank Mrs. 
Martin for her book and wish it a wide sale, recommending it especially to 
those who in training women for the world follow the lines mainly of 
social conventionality ; they may learn from its pages to take broader views 
of the moral and intellectual fitness of the sex for the various avocations 
of life. 

SursuM CorDA. A Manual of English Hymns and Prayers for the use of 

Catholic Schools and Choirs. Benziger Bros. 

This appears to be chiefly a collection-of hymns (words only) gathered 
from some ten or more hymn books, in which they have already been pub- 
lished with accompanying music, reference being made under the title of 
each hymn to the music book from which it is taken. 
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